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PREFACE. 



The following circular, issued by the Faculty of the College of 
California, will explam the origin of the Alumni Meeting whose 
proceedings are here published : 

College op California, Oakland, , 1864. 

Dear Sir : The Faculty of the College of California invite your attendance at a 
general gathering of College Graduates, to be held at Oakland, May 81st, at 8 
o'clock, P.M. 

On the next day, the College is to send forth its first graduating class. It is 
thought that in lieu of the Alumni Meeting held by the older colleges, and which, 
from the nature of the case, we cannot yet have, there may be a large and inter- 
esting gathering of the Alumni of other colleges now resident in California. They 
cannot attend the annual gatherings of their own institutions. The College of 
California invites them to make here a second home, and to find among the repre- 
sentatives of all our American colleges a new and wider circle of fellowship. In 
this way many pleasant recollections will be revived ; the educated men of this 
State will better appreciate the value of their fraternity ; and the lovers of a " good 
time," like those of old college days, will be gratified by a superior literary enter- 
tainment. 

The Faculty take pleasure in announcing that John B. Felton, Esq., has con- 
sented to deliver the Alumni Oration, and C. T. H. Palmer, Esq., to furnish a Poem. 
After these exercises, there will be a social repast with off-hand speaking. 
In behalf of the Faculty, 

SAMUEL H. WILLEY, 

Vice-President College of California. 

The following gentlemen give their hearty approval to the foregoing invitation, 
and commend it to the attention of their fellow graduates : 

Rt. Ebv. W. L kip, D.D., 8. L. CUTTER, Esq., 

Hon. OGDEN HOFFMAN, EDWARD TOMPKINS, Esq., 

Hon. O. L. SHAFTER, Rbv. E. B. WALSWORTH, 

Hon. M. C. BLAKE, J. W. WINAN8, Esq., 

Rbv. W. C. ANDERSON, D.D., Rbv. A. E. KITTREDGE, 

Rev. J. A. BENTON, Rev. GEO. MOOAR, 

T. B. BIGELOW, Esq., GEORGE TAIT, Esq. 



4 PREFACE. 

The foregoing invitation was sent to nearly four hundred grad- 
uates, whose names were collected by diligent inquiry. The list 
was necessarily very imperfect. Additions will be made to it in 
time to come, and all who take an interest in it are invited to send 
such names as they can to the Secretary of the Faculty, giving 
the place and year of graduation. Address Prof. Martin Kel- 
logg. The list is open to all College Graduates on our Pacific 
Coast, including those from foreign Universities. 

As the day approached, suitable notices were inserted in the 
papers. The S. F. & 0. R. R. Co. consented to run an extra 
evening train for the accommodation of the San Franciscans. 

At a meeting of the College Faculty, held June 2d, 1864, 
thanks were voted to the Orator and the Poet of the day, and 
copies of their productions were requested for publication. It was 
voted to print, also, the proceedings of the evening, which had been 
reported by a competent hand. The Secretary was directed to 
superintend the publication. 



ALUMNI EXERCISES. 



I. ORATION AND POEM. 

The afternoon exercises were held in the Presbyterian Church, 
which was crowded. As many as one hundred and fifty graduates 
were among the audience, besides a few invited guests. Those 
who did not stay in the evening, and lost the opportunity of respond- 
ing to the roll-call, must not complain if their names are omitted. 

The Hon. Edward Stanly, a member of the College Board of 
Trustees, presided. Prayer was offered by the Rev. J. A. Benton. 

The oration was delivered by John B. Felton, Esq. ; and the 
poem, by C. T. H. Palmer, Esq., was read by Hon. J. E. Benton. 



ORATION. 

BY JOHN B. FELTON, ESQ. 

I have selected for a subject on which to address you to-day, the 
position of the educated man in Califomia, his sphere of activity, 
and his duties. 

What has the educated man been doing in Califomia during the 
fifteen or sixteen years of its existence ? Where shall we find the 
traces and workings of intellect cultivated by study and ripened by 
thought ? No works of native art adorn our homes, no new truth 
discovered illustrates our progress in science, no Califomia author 
instmcts or amuses the world. 

" The wisdom of a learned man," says the Bible, " cometh by 
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opportunity of leisure, and he that hath little business shall become 
wise. How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plow and that glo- 
rieth in the goad ; that driveth oxen and is occupied in their labors, 
and whose talk is of bullocks." 

The opportunity of leisure which makes the learned man has 
indeed been small in California. 

When the cry of " gold discovered " rang through the world like 
a tocsin, and summoned to this shore the discontented and adven- 
turous, the enterprise of commerce and the daring of youth, the 
man of education gave way to the hardy laborer. Health, strength, 
buoyant spirits, strong nerves, patient courage, and fortitude were 
the great requisites in those filthy and crowded passenger ships ; in 
the wearying days when the sea was cahn ; in the hours of danger 
and wreck when the waves swept the deck of the quivering vessel ; 
in the long night with the wet ground for a bed, while wind and 
rain laughed at the vain shelter of the canvas tent ; in the solitude 
of the ravine where fear saw in each intruder a thief or a murderer. 
How like the pictures of a kaleidoscope they blend into each other 
those scenes of wild revelry and despair ; of reckless squandering 
and starvation ; of unexampled prosperity and hopeless misery. 

There is nothing in history which illustrates so forcibly the 
capacity of the American people to organize and govern as the 
quickness with which something like order and law sprang out of 
chaotic, heterogenous, and apparently unmixing elements thus 
brought together. 

Men of every nation and character crowded to these shores. No 
laws, no poUtical institutions existed to exact of them allegiance. 
No refining influences of home softened and subdued them. No 
old associations of childhood and common education bound them 
together. No craving for the respect of their neighbors held them 
in check. California was to them but a place of temporary exile, 
and the associate of to-day would be a stranger to-morrow, as he 
had been yesterday. To bring these men — ^hardy, bold, fiill of the 
spirit of adventure, goaded by every passion, stimulated by neces- 
sity, hardship, and privation, and freed from all restraint — ^into sub- 
jection to law, would have been an impossibility to any but the 
American colonist. 

Whatever may be thought of American institutions as adapted 
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to old, well-established societies, it can hardly be doubted that, both 
fipom the relations which the American sustains to the law and those 
which the law sustains towards him, he is eminently fitted to organ- 
ize society in a new country. Through all his life he is accustomed 
to form part either of the majority whose will is law, or the minority 
which points out the probable abuses of a law — ^fights against its 
passage with passion, and submits to it when passed with calm. 
The two great habits of analyzing laws and foretelling their conse- 
quences, and then yielding to them a passive obedience, have 
become a second nature with him. Then, too, the law leaves the 
American free and independent to act in almost all his business or 
family relations, and he is accustomed to appeal to its protection 
only on great and momentous occasions. In a new country the 
absence of law affects him but little, for he is wont to be a law unto 
himself. 

K you compare the American with the citizen of that great 
country of France, so wonderful in all departments of manufacture, 
art, and science, you will see why it is that the American is so 
much at home in a new country. In France, the subject has had 
no hand in framing or making the law. A code adapted to eveiy 
want of life regulates the minutest details of every relation. The 
Frenchman addresses himself to the law to punish every little 
injury. It regulates for him his business and family relations. It 
goes with him to the market, and woe to the butcher who sends him 
the wrong piece of beef; or the baker, who commits an error as to 
the number of ounces it takes to make a pound. It protects him 
in his self-respect, and orders taken do\\Ti fi:om the windows the 
image which distorts his features and attracts the laugh of the 
passer-by at his caricatured personal peculiarities. It escorts him 
home, and sees that the porter who lets him in does not scold him 
for being out so late. I£ his wife, tired of the conjugal domicile, 
seeks variety in absence, the requisite number of constables con- 
duct her back to the loving arms of the spouse. Are his books 
badly kept, the paternal correction of the law reminds him how 
important in mercantile life are order and regularity. Has his son 
of twenty-two had the audacity to fall in love with penniless beauty, 
the law enforces the unromantic hard sense of the father, and the 
poor heart-broken lover heaps curses on the Romans and their leg- 
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islation for an instant, and is gratefiil to them all his life thereafter. 
The French law regards the domestic family as a most important 
subdivision of the one great French family, which it encircles with 
its protection and its care, and an attack made upon the reputation 
of any one member of that family it regards as a civil injury to 
every other. I have even seen a case where a French gentleman 
brought an action against that famous story-teller Dumas, to compel 
him to correct a little slander against the great-great-grandfather of 
the plaintiff, who died before Shakespeare was bom. Fancy an 
American, who can hardly get six pence damages from a jury where 
his character has been most atrociously villified, bringing a lawsuit 
against the slanderer of his great-great-grandfather. The case, to 
be sure, is hardly a supposable one, for he would be nonsuited from 
inability to prove that he ever had such a relation ; but if he got 
over this trifling difficulty, how long do you think the jury would 
be out ? 

All this minuteness of protection and care with which the French 
law surrounds its child, makes France undoubtedly the best coun- 
try in the world to live in. Not merely life and property are secure, 
but everything calculated to wound the feelings or incite to violence 
is carefully repressed. The Frenchman goes to his business or his 
pleasures in the full certainty that the Briareus of the law has all 
his hundred arms extended in all directions around him. 

But all this luxury of law unfits the Frenchman as a colonist in 
a new country. Provided from his birth with laws that twenty 
centuries have been adapting to the wants of man, he has never 
reflected on their original structure and is at a loss in a new coun- 
try to make or modify laws. Protected in every relation of life at 
home, he does not understand how, in a new country, he is left to 
take so much care of himself. If a man owes him money, he is 
imreasonable enough to wish to see it paid, even though he put the 
debtor to some personal inconvenience. Does a great enterprise 
present itself, his habit of keeping out of debt renders him timid 
and cautious. Do the newspapers attack his private character and 
call him a rogue, or a villain, or a cheat, he forgets that a new 
country is shut out a greater part of the time from communication 
with the Old World, and that when the telegraph isn't working 
there must be local items. Is he assaulted in the street, a listless 
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jury, provoked that they are called f5rom money-making business for 
such a trifle, admonish him by an indignant verdict in favor of the 
aggressor, that hereafter he must strike back and not trouble the 
law about matters merely personal. Perplexed and bewildered he 
at last comes to the conclusion that he must wait until he is killed 
outright before the law will take notice that he is vrronged at all, 
and even then he is not quite certain that some difference of politi- 
cal opinion between him and the community at large may not induce 
the jury to bring in a verdict of — " served him right." 

No wonder that the pleasant land of the olive and the vine is 
ever in his dreams ; that he cannot give up his character as a 
French citizen, even temporarily, to naturalize himself in a foreign 
country. No wonder that his heart untraveled fondly turns to that 
noble city where centuries have been accumulating all that con- 
tributes to the security, the enjoyment, and the intellectual progress 
of man. 

In attempting to lay the foundation of a great and permanent 
society in California, the American found a difficulty almost insur- 
mountable even to his organizing genius. The position of all the 
great landed interests in the State— of the agricultural, city, and 
mineral lands — was such that it was impossible to acquire well- 
secured, permanent title to property. 

On the one hand, the great mineral wealth of the country be- 
longed to the General Government, and, by some strange oversight 
of the early statesmen, no laws had been passed regulating the 
manner and condition of distributing it. This difficulty, perhaps, 
would have been overcome in those early days had it not been for 
the relation in which the new, rich, and gold-bearing Califomia stood 
to the old, humble, and pastoral Califomia. Grants of land, a prin- 
cipality at a time, had been made to the old resident, but vague 
and uncertain in their descriptions, with formalities of doubtful 
legality, with conditions of uncertain effect, and under laws whose 
indefinite provisions were set aside or varied at the caprice of the 
accidental ruler of the moment. To settle these titles required a 
litigation which unfortunately is yet far from ended. 

The shadow of these grants cast a gloom over all the fairest of 
the Califomia landscapes. When the immigrant, wearied with his 
long joumey across the plains, pitched his tent in some beautiful 
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valley, and asked of it repose and a home, he was told that some- 
where there, with the horizon for a boundary, a Spanish ranchero 
owned a few leagues of ground. K, thinking in the vast expanse 
of a hundred leagues before him there must be enough for all, the 
farmer asked for more precise information as to where the ranche- 
ro's land lay, so that he might avoid it, he learned to his dismay 
that its boundary was no ordinary dead line, dividing one property 
from another, but a wide-awake, shrewd, and intelligent boundary, 
endowed with life and motion; that it would follow him as his 
shadow ; that it extended wherever he should uncover a spring, or 
plant an orchard, or build a house, or make valuable improvements ; 
that it had a great fondness for society and shunned solitude, but 
wherever a prosperous village or rich city reared its head, there 
went the boundary ; and that if he wished to save his homestead, 
he could only do it by discovering and developing some rich mine 
of gold or quickffllver a good distance off, in which case the Spanish 
boundary might be persuaded to move on. 

We cannot estimate the injurious effect which this impossibility 
of ascertaining and defining the rights of property has had upon 
the morality of the people of California, its society, and its ad- 
vancement. It led to scenes of violence and bloodshed. Behind 
the rough barricade gleamed the rifle of the settler. The Sheriff, 
in the execution of the law, found an armed band arrayed against 
him, and retired in haste fix)m the contest, for well he knew what 
excellent fighters and voters he had to do with. But the victory 
was fatal to victor as well as vanquished. Force is not a merchant- 
able title deed to property, and the land held by such a tenure soon 
grows waste and desolate. Agriculture refiises to plant the seed 
where it is uncertain of the harvest. The peaceful immigrant who 
sought in this beautiful country a home for his family, snatched his 
quick gains and returned to his native land to tell of the horrors of 
Califomia life. 

Foreign capital, excited by the world-wide fame of these rich 
discoveries, eagerly offered to build our houses, till our lands, and 
extract our gold, and, then, as suddenly drew back and retired be- 
fore the insurmountable obstacles of uncertainty and confiision of 
property. Reports of California's violence and crime flew round 
the world, and the great wave of emigration rolling from the far-off 
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lands of France, Switzerland, and Germany, receded. All that 
graces home, that cheers the fireside, that calms the agitation and 
discouragement of the day, fled before the wild revelry and hoarse 
dispute — ^the envenomed quarrel and quick deed of blood. 

In the Courts, cases invohdng principles wholly new, or calling 
for exceptions to old-establislied principles in their application to 
this anomalous state of things, constantly compelled the Judge to 
make instead of expound the law, and this Judge-made law shifted 
and veered with every change of popular opinion. Witli passions 
too much inflamed to submit patiently to the result, the unsuc- 
cessful htigant vented his disappointment in charges of corrup- 
tion against the Judges and the Court. Hence grew up a distrust 
of the law, its officers, and its administration ; and society, its ties 
of reverence sundered — drifted fit)m its old moorings to established 
government and law. 

More than once, if I mistake not, nothing but the conservative 
influence of our connection with our mother country, has saved us 
from faUing into the terrible whirlpool of anarchy and revolution, 
which has already swallowed up so many of the Republics of 
America. 

The charges of corruption against our Courts, so indiscrimhiately 
made in the white heat of passion, and conflicting interests, which 
had so much influence in sapping the respect for law brought with 
him by the early immigrant, were wholly unfounded. The great 
questions constantly arising out of a state of things altogether unpre- 
cedented, were discussed and decided by the Judges with an im- 
partiality which would have done honor to any Court in tlie world ; 
and some decisions there are in our California Reports to whose 
learning and wisdom the ftituro jurist of the Pacific Coast will 
always appeal. If, sometimes, the Judge, stunned and bewildered 
by the outside clamor, has shrunk before the tremendous conse- 
quences, and failed to come fully up to the requirements of the law 
— ^if, occasionally, a strong party spirit has made him forget, that 
while expediency is the morality of the statesman it is the crime of 
the Judge — ^if, sometimes, a principle of law has bent under the 
superincumbent weight of private or public interest which it had to 
carry ; all this may have happened in California, and will happen 
again in every country under the sun, so long as we make Judges 
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out of men, and so long as the welfare of whole communities hangs 
on a word of the Judge. 

I have spoken of the unsettled condition of property in California 
as the great obstacle in its march towards civilization and refine- 
ment. It may be thought that for a great literary occasion like 
this I have struck too low a key. Yet, if we look at this subject 
of the material wealth of a country in connection with the inde- 
pendence and position of the individual man, or in its relation to 
man as a member of the family or society, or in the light of its 
importance to the cause of education, sound morals, and wise laws, 
we cannot underrate its all-controlling influence. 

We cannot fail to see that the cardinal duty of the educated 
man in a new country — a duty which precedes all others as an 
essential condition of the existence of the family, the University 
and the Church, without which they can no more live than a man 
without air — ^is to provide a sure and simple system of acquiring 
and protecting property. Every one who has lived in California 
and has watched the course of events, will agree with me in ascrib- 
ing to the impossibility under which we have labored of defining 
property by proper rules, of acquiring secure titles upon which we 
can rest with confidence, the restless and turbulent spirit, the want 
of respect for the law, the little sympathy existing among the vari- 
ous members of society, the tendency to slander, the disbelief in 
human integrity, the character which California has abroad for vio- 
lence and disorder, and its failure to attract capital and emigration 
fix)m the older and longer established societies. Remove this one 
disturbing cause and the sun in its wide round will look down on no 
more generous, true, intelligent, and law-abiding community. 

No: however it may lower our estimate of human character, 
it is nevertheless true, that a man is free when society distributes 
equally with an impartial hand the means whereby he lives. He is 
a slave when wealth, unequally divided, strips him of the necessi- 
ties of life to lavish luxuries on her favorite. He is gentle, kind, 
full of loving spirit ; great deeds kindle his emulation ; literature, 
science, poetry, and the arts have charms for him, but this is when 
property is placed within his reach under the protection of just 
laws. 

The hungry hyena, from whose jaws you snatch the half-cnmched 
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bone, alone can typify him when the law stands threatening the 
house which he has created — ^when an unwise Government wrests 
fix)m him the wealth which he has brought into existence by discov- 
ery and development — when chicanery steals from him the purse 
which he has destined for the support of his wife and the education 
of his child. 

The character of the American — his bold and manly spirit, his 
contempt for the accidents of birth and wealth, his reliance on him- 
self, his admiration for genius, and his voluntary hero worship, are 
often supposed to be due to the democratic form of government 
under which we live. Has it never occurred to you that in truth 
both his character and government spring from the abundance of 
material wealth around him, the facility of its acquisition, and the 
equality with which it is distributed. Here every avenue is open 
to all. No need is there to dispute with ocean the oozy island or 
the half-fluid of the swamps ; to plant in the waving sand of the 
sea shore the forest of pines ; to expel the fish from the depths of 
his native lake to make room for the thriving village ; to toil up the 
steep mountain side with the basket of earth on the head and clothe 
the naked crag with the green and purple of the vine. 

No need is there for the humblest American to eke out his scanty 
wages with the toil of his wife, or blind the bright eyes of his child 
with the dust of the stifling manufactory. It is the abundance of 
means within the reach of all that renders universal education possi- 
ble, and when once you have that there can be no fixed stable 
classes of society. As the water passes from the earth to the 
clouds and from the clouds back again to the earth, ever rising ever 
falling ; its drops ever mingling, ever blending one with the other 
in constant restless movement, so in a community where all are 
educated will classes rise, fall, mingle, and blend in perpetual agi- 
tation. 

In a society where the material means of education are accessible 
to all from infancy to the age of twenty years, how could an aris- 
tocracy of birth exist ? How can you check talent and genius 
when once knowledge directs the power of the one and guides the 
flight of the other. By what magic can helpless imbeciUty in high 
rank keep supremacy over cultivated intelligence in the lower walks 
of life. Give to Mozart the mechanical knowledge of his art, and 
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can you prevent man stopping to listen to his song ? Will the world 
keep step to the music of Homer the less because he was a beggar? 
Loosen by culture the tongue of Demosthenes, and will he fulminate 
over Greece with less powerful shocks because he was of humble 
birth ? Inform the mind and instruct the eye of Napoleon, and 
will the little island of Corsica hold him in its noiseless mediocriiy. 

Imagine for a moment that every man in England — the poorest, 
the lowest, as well as the long-descended noble— had the material 
means necessary to enable him to watch the talent of his child, to 
develop it by the necessary teaching, to give to the mental seed 
time to grow. Suppose the privileges of the learned tutor at home, 
the scientific schools, those great storehouses of science and litera- 
ture, extended to all alike. Imagine the barriers, reared by wealth 
against the poverty-stricken peasant, broken down, and Eton and 
Oxford opening wide their gates on equal terms to all of England's 
bom, whether sprung jfrom Norman Knight or Garth, the swine- 
herd, with the mark of the serf's collar still red on his neck, and 
then ask yourself how long birth could mamtain its aristocracy. 

The vulgariiy of ignorance, the hoarse voice, the uncouth ges- 
ture, the deformity that comes from premature work in childhood, 
the coarse expressions imprinted on the features by constant, 
unthinking drudgery, all the external marks which separate the 
lower class from the higher by a line as distinct as that which 
divides the brute from the man, or the bird of the air from the fish 
of the sea, would disappear. Then you would see the face of some 
peasant-bom Milton shine resplendent with 

The adventurous song 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, 

while only the hard smile of avarice would light up the besotted 
features of the degenerate scion of the great Malborough as his 
fingers clutch the ten shillings for which he plays the Bamum to 
the bones of his hero ancestor. 

Men accustomed thus to see grace, wit, talent, and genius, vol- 
untary ignorance, vulgarity, and stupidity, separated by no artifi- 
cial line drawn by wealth and birth, would still bow to an aristocracy 
it is true, but it would be an aristocracy of mdividual merit. 
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Still zealously, as ever docile tenantry welcomed to his broad 
lands the feudal lord, would men cluster around the railroad station 
waiting for the evening cars to bring to their glad homage the 
wearied statesmen, and heads would uncover, and voices ring, and 
hearts be full, as the god-like form of some Webster, a farmer's 
son, walks forth, every inch a noble, whose patent is signed by 
Nature. 

Still in the hour of a nation's struggle all eyes would strain for 
a glimpse of the hero in the flash of whose sword men read their 
country's destiny, and the heart sick with anxiety would grow calm 
and hopeful as the cheery voice of a Grant, whose brave deeds are 
his ancestors, proclaims that all is well. 

One of the greatest writers of England, DeQuincey, tells us that 
three persons in all may be mentioned from the ranks of intellectual 
people who have had a footing in privileged society in England — ^I 
mean, he says, not merely had an admission, but a known and 
extensive acceptation. These three were Lord Byron, Dr. John- 
son, and Sir Walter Scott. Now it is observable, he continues, 
that the first was in some sense a 'denizen of such socieiy in right 
of birth and rank, and of both the others it is remarkable that 
their passes were first countersigned by Kings — Dr. Johnson's by 
George III, Sir Walter's by George IV. 

How strange to an American do words like these sound : An 
immortal complains of the exclusiveness of mortals. A heaven- 
scaling Titan whines that the Pigmies will not admit him to the egg 
shells that serve them for huts. DeQuincey laments that Coleridge's 
genius cannot ^ve him currency in society ; that Byron owed to 
his worthless and dissolute ancestors a privilege denied to Child 
Harold and the Isles of Greece. 

How strange these pictures of the aristocratic lady refiising to 
give a cup of tea to old Johnson until that stupid George IH is 
pleased to indorse him ; of society rejecting Scott when he presents 
himself with Ivanhoe in one hand and Waverley in the other, and 
the Song of the Lady of the Lake on his lips, but opening wide its 
doors to him when he comes with a ticket signed by a heartless and 
profligate king. 

I do not pretend that American civilization can yet compete in 
art, literature, or science with the older civilizations of Europe. I 
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would admit, with Buckle and DeTocqueville, that there is no coun- 
try in which there are so few men of great learning and so few men 
of great ignorance. Elegance and luxury have certainly done less 
for us than for many other nations, and I am inclined to think there 
was some little flattery in the speech of the Irish orator to the citi- 
zens of our neighboring city in Nevada Territory : Men, he said, 
may go to London and Paris to make money, but they must come 
to Virginia City to enjoy and spend it. 

But one thing I do claim for Americans — a high and noble inde- 
pendence of thought and action ; a reverence for all that is good, 
great, and lofty in itself; a love of talent and genius wherever 
displayed. I know that the great authors abroad find no more 
appreciative audience than here ; I know that the American, when 
he visits lands with a history older than his own, turns from the 
pomp and magnificence round him to wander with uncovered head 
through the great tombs of Westminster Abbey, to muse over the 
humble slab where the little of Shakespeare that is mortal sleeps, 
to call around him in the land which the genius of Scott has made 
forever classic those beings bom of that prolific brain, the real 
inhabitants of that hallowed ground where only they are immortal. 

And one faith I have that when we have finished our conquest 
over the purely material things which in a new country occupy 
exclusively our attention, we shall build on this broad basis of indi- 
vidual character a nobler structure of science and literature than 
the world has ever seen. 

And this character for manliness, independence, and contempt 
for accident of birth and wealth we owe to those material resources 
always within the reach of every American. We do not cringe to 
wealth ; it is within our grasp. We have no reverence for birth ; 
the common schools, fi^ee to all, have confounded all rank that rests 
on family. 

But before talent, genius, and learning we bow reverently our 
heads. In this new country of ours they are the sole power which 
raises their possessor above the crowd. 

I have contended that the great misfortunes of California have 
arisen from the insecuriiy of property ; that no well-organized 
society can exist where the great pecuniary interests of the country 
are in constant agitation and confusion ; that the good, quiet, law- 
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abiding citizen, whose mind is fixed on advancmg the sacred cause 
of education, whose heart is filled with that sympathy and love for 
his neighbor, which, mutual and reciprocated, draw men together 
into one grand family, animated by one holy purpose, is lost in the 
universal scramble, the fierce dispute, the absorbing law-suit which 
insecurity creates, and in his place springs up the disappointed liti- 
gant, scoffing at all law, the schemer arriving at his end by knavery 
and fraud, the desperate ruffian righting fancied wrongs by violence 
and crime. 

I have attempted to point out to you how all that is great, noble, 
and really democratic in the American character comes from the 
itgeneral and equal diffiision of property. That this it is which 
makes possible your common schools and your college, and that 
from this cause the inequalities that exist in American society 
spring, from difierences of talent, of genius, and education, and 
not from those fated and irremediable accidents of birth and 
&mily. 

K these views are correct, it follows that the one great duty of 
the educated man in Califomia — of all thinking men, of all men 
who love their country — ^is to bend all their energies on this one 
great subject, a just and equal distribution of the great material 
resources of Califomia according to simple and unchanging law. 

The time has come when the existence of Califomia — ^as a great 
and powerfiil State — as a great, peaceful, and contented society — 
as a true, loyal, and attached upholder of those glorious institutions 
now menaced — depends on the mode of treating this vital question. 

Fortunately, most fortunately, the interest of our Greneral Gov- 
ernment, of our State Grovemment, of our society, of each and 
every man who Uves on this Pacific coast, the welfare of the pres- 
ent and future, are in all respects identical on this great matter, 
and only ignorance, cupidity, or folly can ever separate them. All 
these interests require that secure, well-defined tities to all the 
wealth of Califomia be placed at once within the reach of private 
industry and enterprise, and that the conditions on which these 
tities are granted should not be so onerous as to check, or fetter, 
the wonderful energy of our people. 

It never was the theory of our great Republican system that the 
dead hand of Government should hold long in its paralyzmg grasp 
B 
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the great interests of a State. So long as the chief property of a 
community lies in that grasp for any other purpose than that of 
quick distribution in the interests of the governed, so long are pub- 
lic burdens unequally distributed, so long is industry checked and 
enterprise thwarted. 

If a single man, hving thousands of miles away from here, owned 
the entire valuable lands of a great country, but never cultivated, 
improved, or developed them, never paid any taxes for their pro- 
tection, and never allowed a foot to be sold, would it not be admit- 
ted at once that such a state of things is fatal to all progress and 
advance ? Yet this is precisely the position of the Government^ 
when she continues in a new country to keep the position of a greatW 
proprietor longer than is necessary to make equal and beneficent 
laws for their distribution. She impedes the formation of society. 
She arrests civilization in its march. Instead of reclaiming the 
desert and the swamp, and making the wilderness to bloom and 
blossom like the rose, she bUghts, as with eternal frost, the valley 
where nature has spread her richest soil and her most abundant 
verdure. 

We will not, however, discuss technical questions of law with our 
great mother Government, to-day, nor enter into any controversy 
with her as to her right to do with these interests what she pleases. 
This is not our language now. 

We admit ftilly her abstract right. We ask her to do not what 
law pushed to its extremest consequences would permit her to do, 
but what justice, humanity, the cause of education and reUgion — 
nay, what her own imperious wants require her to do. 

To her as the proprietor of these immense tracts of undeveloped 
wealth we say, in the noble language of Burke, every word of 
which is dear to the heart of all true Americans, for they were 
uttered in our defense : 

" What is the soil or climate where experience has not uniformly 
proved that the voluntary flow of heaped-up plenty, bursting from 
the weight of its own luxuriance, has ever run forth a more copious 
stream of revenue than could be squeezed from the dry husks of 
oppressed indigence by the straining of all the poUtical machinery 
in the world." 

We say to her as our Government with the good of us, her sub- 
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jects, at heart : Between us and you there can be but one question, 
and that is, what is most for our interest ? — ^for our interest is yours. 
With our wealth you grow rich. With our power you are strong. 
Is strict justice done us ; are our rights well defined and protected 
by law ? Then an ever-increasing population of freemen surround 
you with their loyal love and offer to you the voluntary homage of 
their fortunes and their lives. 

And to our Government, as the mighty warrior now fighting the 
sacred fight of liberty, this is our language : Your battles must be 
fought on two fields. One is that great field upon which the eyes 
of the world are turned. In that is the shock of armies rushing 
together, the desperate charge, the hand to hand fight, the quick 
death, and the exulting victory. 

The other field of battle on which your destiny is staked, is where 
obscure courage and enterprise contend with nature for the great 
prize of material wealth. It is the vast field of productive indus- 
try. Here California stands preeminent. Her pickets are stationed 
on the outside line of civilization, contending with cold, hunger, the 
wild beast, and the fierce Indian. Her scouts are out on the parch- 
ed desert, the dreary waste of plain or trackless mountain, to bring 
us in tidings of new, momentous, discoveries. Her private soldiers 
are deep under ground contending with the flinty rock, or tending 
the laboring stamp, whose motion, ceaseless as the human heart, 
sends the vital blood through all the veins and arteries of trade 
and commerce. Her engineers are bridgmg the deep chasm and 
leveling the lofty mountain, circling the brow of the hill with silver 
bands of running water and tunneling far into the inmost recesses 
of the earth. Her generals are planning with unerring sagacity 
new campaigns over yet unconquered fields ; to force the barren 
clifis of the Colorado and the dreary wilds of Arizona, to fight 
the cause of their country and of fireedom. And her trophies, she 
sends them to you by every steamer. They gladden the heart of 
the wounded soldier, as he Kes parched with fever, in the crowded 
hospital. They supply you with the munitions of war. They feed 
your armies. They sustain your credit at home and abroad. Oh, 
mother country of ours ! on this great field of battle no one can 
conquer California but yourself. 

There is an old legend that in the mountains of Spain — ages ago. 
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an army of Moorish warriors were spell-bound. Still, in deep 
caves, the horseman — the rider and the horse a stone — stands 
caparisoned for the fight. The lance of the footman is poised in 
air all ready to hurl. In front, the leader with outstretched arm 
waves onward, and his head is turned toward his troops, ready to 
^ve the signal for battle when the spell shall fall. There, in these 
grand caverns under the mountains, they stand — ^this dread, mute 
host, waiting for the touch of the enchanter's wand to free them 
from the thrall and send them forth with resistless inight to drive 
the invader from the land of the Moors. 

In these mountains of California and Nevada, a mightier host 
stands listenmg for the word that sets them free to battle m the 
great cause of right. Shut up in those unsightly steeps are great 
armies, and proud ships of war, and stores of cannon ready to 
belch destruction on the foe. Inclosed within those deep caverns 
stands commerce waiting to spread her white wings, and national 
credit eager to uphold with her giant arms the shaking edifice of 
free Government. But the enchanter's wand that shall set them 
free is the magic of equal law, justice, and far-sighted policy — ^invit- 
ing capital and enterprise to a home where property is respected 
and secure. At every threat of injustice, at every rumor of an 
unequal tax on the mines, the spell grows deeper, the enchantment 
becomes harder to break, the great hope fades away. 

Am I asked what will be the consequence if California is treated 
with injustice ; if ignorance and folly make unwise laws to oppress 
her ? Well, I know that from the time of Homer down, it is the 
prophet of evil who is blamed and not the cause. But will you 
find in history an instance where unwise laws have not weakened, 
and finally sundered the ties of loyalty and love that bind the sub- 
ject to the ruler. Where will you see a growing nation submitting 
long to restraints that fetter her in her onward march. Is there an 
example recorded in the world's annals of a great political abuse 
that did not at length shatter the system in which it had its root ? 

I go back as I speak and stand again under the lofty elms of Old 
Harvard, the loved moth^ of my youth. It is her Alimmi day. 
I see the long procession of her sons as they form to wend their 
way to the village church. In front are the old men, the graduates 
of far distant years, whose infant lips were taught to pray ^ God 
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save King George." Few are they, and the silence of the grave 
is round them as with tottering steps they take their places in the 
ranks. And now walk forth the middle aged, the strong and 
upright, with numbers little thinned by disease and death. And 
now is the time for Harvard's youngest bom, in gay troops, to come 
forward with elastic step. Where are they — ^those happy faces, 
those bright eyes, looking bravely forward through a vista of long 
prosperous years ? Can these decrepid forms, these limbless trunks, 
these wan and sickly faces, surrounded prematurely with reverent 
care, the ordinary tribute paid to old age, be Harvard's youth ; and 
where are the others ? Why is it that age and youth alike are fee- 
ble and few ? 

The procession moves on, forming as it moves a living arch 
extending from the Revolution to the battle-fields before Richmond 
— ^from the birth of the nation to its struggle for existence— cover- 
ing in its span all of our country's bright days of unexampled pros- 
perity. Now, in the church, the venerable orator rises to address 
them. His voice is stifled with emotion as his trembling lips utter 
the funeral oration over Harvard's gallant dead. 

With this dread lesson in my heart, how can I hesitate to tell 
you that in any great political abuse there is the seed of anarchy, 
revolution, and disunion. 

Not such must be the fate of this glorious country. The young 
of this college must not look back and blame our want of foresight 
for evils that cut short their career on the threshold of life. No, 
brothers, ye who here, around the great altar to education and 
learning, stand sponsors for this infant Universiiy as we now conse- 
crate her to all good and holy works, do not forget that you have 
a great duty to perform to her — to the cause of learning and your 
country. 

" I tell you," says Cicero, that " all those who have saved, suc- 
cored, or aggrandized their country, have in heaven a place pre- 
pared for them in advance where they will enjoy eternal happiness. 
For the Supreme God, who governs the immense universe, finds 
nothing on earth more agreeable to his eyes than that union of men 
assembled under the guaranty of laws, which is called Civil Society. 
From Heaven descend those who conduct and preserve a nation. It 
is to Heaven they return." 
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POEM. 

BY C. T. H. PALMER, ESQ. 

'T IS noon : 



Halt here the caravan ! 

At mom we left yon happy mountains — 

The leaping up of Youth to scan his way- 
The noble, hights, where tender fountains 

Gush out in music of the orient Day. 
For weary hours — (or is it years ? 
So slow this desert life appears) — 
We wandered on — ^we labored on 
Beneath a redly shimmering sun. 
Our strong souls slack ; our nerveless hands 

Scarce shade the burning eye, 
That sees the yellowing western sands 

Interminable lie. 

A little fleck of green ! 
And thirsiy sands beset the clover : 

Another Hippocrene ! 
With dwarf-trees thickly roofing over — 
Is 't emerald, set in barren gold ? 

Is 't Love, with lucent, brimming eye, — 
Fair Love, whose sweetness chastely cold, 

Awaits the worn man tenderly ? 

One hour upon this vivid turf 

Snatch from the desert day ; 
Cut here a pilgrim's hazel staff 

To Ughten all your way. 
Around this occidental spring. 
Within this lonely murmuring 
Of bubbled fount and breathing trees, 

Where sense with dreaming softly strives, 
Come, gather all ! — ^in Lydian ease 

Live once again your lives. 
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I see the Presentation Bing : — 
Not that wherewith the Doges old 

Wedded the wrinkled, shrewish sea, 
Nor yet the lover's gage of gold 

Clasping the finger daintily : — 
A day in cool New England's spring ; 
Our venerable College Crreen ; 
Old elms illuminate with sheen ; 
Beneath, a circled, boyish band, 
The blossom of our fertile land. 

This is the parting hour to all : — 
No more the tumbling silver bell 

Shall «narl them out to morning-chapel, 
Or " Warner's " football soaring call 

The classes into generous battie. 
No more philosophies profound. 
No more the classics' graceful round, 
The poet's song, the sparkling speech 

In social hall o'er jolly jorum. 
Where souls were fitted, each to each, 

No more " noctea coenoeque deorumy — 
But yet the perfect firuits remain 
Of grafted life on conmion stem, 
Of cultured souls, of tempered force. 
Unswerving from reastless course, 
Warm memories of youthful hours. 
And manhood garlanded with flowers. 

80 clasped in Presentation Ring, 
The pipe goes round and songs abound ; — 
They thrill to " Lauriger " the famous ; 
They peal out glorious " Gaudeamus." — 

Hearken ! I hear the Laureate sing : — 



♦ 
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Our college class sits here to-day, 

A ring cast on the clover ; 
We lean on Alma Mater's lap, 

Each one half-child, half-lover. 
Roll out old songs ! — ^with circling smoke 

Perfiune our jovial jargon ! 
The earliest music came from pipes, 

The mouth their finest organ ! 

When Adam in the garden gazed \ 

On Eve's maternal beauiy. 
He thought — so we ! — that raising Cain 

Must be the primal duty. 
We imitate that hardened pair 

Which fell by Tree of Knowledge — 
Our foolish hands shook pair o' dice 

In Eden and South College. 

When Science to her furnaces 

Would walk by Pluto's hi^way — 
Would teach us how to work her ores 

By what she called " the dry way," 
Our souls rebelled — we let a slip — 

(Preferring much the waters) 
Our oars we work in the humid way. 

And test them at regattas. 

Some plod the slow curriculum, 

And with past laurels bore us ; 
We took the livery curricle, 

And put our bays before us. 
So — so, we've driven through — our last 

Biennial have passed ; 
Our college life began sub-fresh. 

But Seniors end sub-acid ! 

college elms ! we jest no more 

Within your solemn shading ; 
Your mighty silence reaches down. 

Our little words upbraiding. 
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We hail you as the sentinels 

Who watch this ancient portal ; 
Your lifted anns are faithful guard — 

Be in our love immortal ! 

We see in you that firm-set rest 

Stands far above the toiling ; 
That hights serene are nearer heaven 

Than all our hillock-moiling ; 
That in your age the noble calm, 

All perfectness expressmg, 
Is aim and end, the fruit of life, 

Your vivid crown of blessing. 

So stands a good man on the earth, 

Serene in storms of passion ; 
The winds fall at their Master's word, 

For Grod dwells in his bosom. 
An upper light transfigures now 

His cool and saintly even — 
Soft shining of the elder Day, 

That soon relumes in Heaven. 

ancient friends ! we gather hope ! 

Like us ye have been youthfid ; 
Your foolish limbs have jostling strayed, 

Your cored trunk only truthful. 
Your lusty sap sought curious growth 

With playful fi^aky volume, 
But ever nourished out of sight 

Your heart, a mighty column. 

Bear witness for us, that the grubs 

Ye see, so blind and sooty. 
Have life of God and in His law 

May gem the air with beauty. 
Rise, brothers, rise ! our thoughtful pipes 

This farewell breeze soft-blowing. 
Shall clear of ashes and reveal — 

A fi'agrant fire is glowing ! 
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Farewell! — the word — the thought goes round 
Wherever tongue can utter sound ; 
Hands warm in hands; — each jealousy, 
All boyish rivalries forever die. 
" Good-by ! " each says to other, 
" God bless you ! classmate— brother ! " 
The ring dislinks — the chapel bell 
Just falters out one sad " Farewell ! " 



II. 

A little blur across the eye — 
A year or two dart swiftly by. 

Sweffing murmurs over sea 

Of a richer than Cathay — 

Of crags o'er clouds, of cattle-dappled lands. 

Of rivers weltering over golden sands. 

Where Nature's self in silence stands, 

A virgin at God's vestibule. 
Waiting a lord to take her hands 
And teach her all his manly rule ; — 
Came to the souls of youth — 
Came, as if another Buth, 
Asking but to glean with us. 
Should claim the reaper's hand and bless 
A Boaz with her loveliness. 

Ah ! then ye came 

All hearts aflame ! 
My soul, the level years along. 
Yet hears the Eastern Parting Song : — 



One more sigh, this hour of parting 
From our life of ancient love ; 

One more sigh of manly sorrow 
For the graves and those above. 
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Standing on our father's threshold, 

Hopes m weakness disappear ; — 
One more sigh for life departed, 

Look not ! lest it be a tear. 

But the land we leave behind us 

Is debased with slavish men ; 
Words and feelings all are copied, 

And a tied hand holds the pen. 
Still we act as others acted, 

Still we think as others thought. 
And we make the daring freeman 

Hurl his round words into nauglit. 

Let me burst these rusty fetters ! 

They corrode my inner soul ; 
Let me wander where no others 

Can my words or deeds control ; — 
Where the free wealth of the rivers 

Is no richer or more free 
Than the fresh air, yet unpoisoned. 

Sweet and wild with Liberty ! 

I will range with hardy hunters 

On their snowy mountains old ; 
They are rough but richly inlaid, 

Like their rocks, with heart of gold. 
I will stand in western shadow 

Of a continent sublime. 
Watch its gray top for the sunrise — 

Freedom rounding up from Time ! 

Whate'er man may do, though humble. 

In the making of a State — 
In transplanting minds from bondage. 

In their setting, fair and straight, 
Let me do with cheerful labor. 

Glad to delve m any soil — 
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Happy, if a single freedman 
Rises to my loving toil. 

No more sighs then ! — ^no more weakness 

In this parting from old home ; 
Here is bondage — there is freedom — 

There the soul may widely roam. 
Dash that tear from off the eyelid ! 

'T was the sharpness of the gale ! 
Cast off moorings — they are fetters — 

Now my heart swells with the sail ! 

in. 

So rang the music of your youthful hopes: 
Thenceforth, ye sung no more. The battle hymn 
Is fitly raised when ranks are set for war. 
And lifted, balanced souls exult in song. 
Through the red, dusty day ye had no voice 
Save battle-cries or shouts for slow reserves. 
Or prayers for light as blinded heroes pray. 
Or yet the victor's mad hurrah, or when 
Your moans kept softly time, as jets of blood 
Ebbed, dropping, dropping quickly, one by one — 
The richness of your lives gone down to earth. 

Since song sunk into battle, years have sped ; — 
How keep ye now the promise of your song ? 
Your conscience, not my voice, may answer here ; 
Your soul's confessional alone must say 
What record lies between yourselves and God. 
Ye write your record hourly on loose leaves ; 
Our Lord shall bind them in the Eternal Book. 
Enough, that Duty's path has offered you 
Its narrow safety, widening farther on 
To Heaven's expanse ; that thence ye could not stray, 
Except ye clasped the thorns and broke the hedge. 
That aisle of glories leads to Mercy's seat ; 
Go there, or grasp the thorns and keep the pain. 
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But yet a special lesson cro\?ds the hour. 
In this high noon of Centuries — ^while Art, 
The copyist girl, wooes us in rivalry 
Of beauty with majestic Nature's self — 
While man outstrips the Ariels of the air, 
Flinging his lightest word a thousand leagues. 
Till cities whisper in each other's ears — 
Walks daintily the ocean's coral floor, 
And mocks the heavy, hungry-crawling waves, — 
Makes the great Sun his artist, stamping life 
Within the very eyes of Death, — while Earth 
Lies warmly bathed in consciousness of God — 
The nether damps of infamy swirl up 
Above our souls and choke the faithful blue 
One still, sick moment, till avenging War, 
Bright, loyal angel, thunders o'er the land. 
And catches every living torch aflame. 

If ye would widen to the mighty hour 
Come, stand awhile on Missionary Ridge. 
'Tis fitly named. God's truth has ever come 
Clearest from thunderous mountain tops, in tabled stone, 
In lightnings to the stiff-necked tribes, and now 
His legions set up His Evangel here 
In amphitheater of sullen States — 
Aye ! to the trumpet's sound. — Stand still and see : — 



What banner bursts beyond the clouds 

While screaming eagles clang ? 
What banner gilds the smoky shrouds 

Where traitor thunders rang ? 
Its stars serene with lovely sheen 

Look round, ! proud and fair — 
Its stripes of red bum, hotly sped, 

The thunderbolts of War ! 
Before it droops a rebel rag : — 
This is our own, our Fathers' Flag ! 
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Our Fathers' Flag — ^alas ! and their* s 

Who fight the stars to-day, 
Who shame our Mother's silver hairs 

With fratricidal fray. 
The silk had stain of our red rain — 

Sweet union 'gainst the foe ! 
Our remnant blood in cursed flck)d 

Crimsons a brother's blow. 
We fight our brothers! — stay, 0, stay ! 
Why bums that battle-flag to-day ? 

Go, ask yon blue-eyed Saxon, why ? 

He tells you 'tis for Life ! 
His Home he holds his chivalry, 

His Nation as his wife. 
It is the State that makes him great — 

0, proud Republican ! 
For Equal Laws, for Country's Cause, 

He leads the charging van : 
The Soul rides onward in array : 
Free flows, free flows his Flag to-day. 

Go, ask yon sable soldier there 

What means his Flag to-day ? 
His face, unblanched by God or fear. 

Looks up for Liberty ! 
What's country's fame ? He had no name 

Before this wondrous strife — 
Shall he fear Death ? 'Tis only Earth, 

And Earth has been his life. 
0, scourged of God and Nations ! say, 
What means — ^what means your Flag to-day ? 

His famished eye sees, writ in stars, 

God's blazon of to-day. 
Reads " Suum Cuique ! " signed in wars. 

The Law henceforth for aye ! 
From scars and stripes to Stars and Stripes ; 

His own, a name to bear — 
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His own, his life — ^his own, his wife — 

His own, his children dear ! 
0, hear his cry ! — ^he shares the van ! — 
" His own, — ^his own to every man ! " 

Swoop higher yet above the cloud, 

Great Banner of the Free ! 
His wheeling eagles clangor loud 

To God's own victory ! 
On Lookout Mount your glories plants 

Your starry eyes unfurled 
Shall love the North, — shall love the South, 

Shall calmly light the worid. 
God crowns that fortress for the Free ; 
Flow there — ^flow there eternally ! 

Aye, Suum Cuique ! — ^bom from centuries ; — 
A careless phrase flung out by Roman sage, 
The fecund pollen, blown of witless winds 
To find some heavenly day its maiden flower. 
(The air, so colorless, is moted rich 
With golden utterances of Eld, that wait 
Some slant-escaping sunbeam to reveal 
Thick beauty in a splendid stream of life.) 
In fruitless ages of enervate winds 
It wandered through the earth, oft quickly seen — 
A second's wonder, and as quick withdrawn. 
It wavered o'er the Inquisition's fires ; — 
The martyr sunk, — the fruitful word escaped 
And made the middle passage over seas. 
Following the slave, until, this noble day, 
Kissing the mountain flower of Liberty, 
It blossoms out — "-ffi« <ywn to every man ; * 

IV. 

Your souls shall not content with this alone. 
Taught, as ye walked through academic groves 
With kindly sage, to conquer passion — build 
Faith high on Reason's rock — see Law of Heaven 
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In every seeming special Providence, — 
Reveal his beauty to the sons of men — 
Ye know, that man can have no property 
In what owes dvJty wnJbo Crod. 

Ye stand 
Upon a starry truth. Look far around 
Into the breathless space — Jehovah's own ! 
Innumerable globes are sweeping by 
In shining cycles to Creation's Self, 
Their Master, changeless, One forevermore. 

What little world wheels up, all wrinkled o'er 
With swarms of mites ? Poor, hungry, restless mites ! 
Each treading to roll up its atom-pile, 
Grasping what it may find in foolish crawl, 
Mouthing from other piles to swell its own. — 
An icy breath ! — 'tis dead ! and other mites 
Scatter that heap of dust. The atoms stay ; 
'Tis mites that disappear. — ^Whose property ? 

Earth echoes to this starry chime of truth : — 
He solely owns who doth create and hold 
Through all the aeons of Eternity. 
Our lesser tenure is a loan ; a costly trust 
Comes to our hands ; we may increase or lose, 
May change its form, but ne'er originate, 
Never destroy, or hold beyond the breath. 

Descend and take this lesson to the world, 
That Crod alone holds property in aught : 
Man has the usufruct. Then shall return 
Satumian Reign and Golden Age. Then come 
The fine simplicities of life. That man, — 
Whose thought disdains the trivial uselessness ; 
Who does one thing at once, then does it all ; 
Whose words are arrows, cleaving to the mark ; 
Whose shining soul can hold no dim of dust, 
And flies unburdened as the angels fly ; 
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Who takes but what he wants and gives the rest 
To all his Father's sons who want, — shall be 
A trustee of the love of God. 

Revise 
The gentle order of your charities, 
Nor think you give but pay the heavenly debt. 
Rejoice whene'er your cup of blessing fills. 
And hasten out to find some thirsty soul 
Before the abounding sweetness overflows, 
Celestial mercies to the thankless ground. 
Search for the poor man : his credentials mark : — 
'Tis he collects God's interest as 'tis due — 
Give him with joyful hand and fill your purse 
To pay the next : Heaven keeps the fair account. 
Soon tolls the bell of Death. Your substance leave 
Wisely to those who will exactly part 
The righteous tithe. 

Such men have come and gone. 
An honored name is trembling on the lips ! 
Never Alumnus, — College Father he. 
The affluent courtesy of inner heart. 
Which ye were taught in fair humanities 
Of Eld, he drew from elder than them all. 
His secret life was stainless unto Christ 
As martyred woman's prayer. In sudden storm 
Death overwhelmed the evening of his days ; 
Gloomed o'er the kindly smile, the piercing eye ; 
Froze into rest the warm activities ; 
But never — never touched the open hand, 
That reaches now beyond the good man's grave, — 
(Speak ! speak the name that trembles on the Ups !) 
Writes " Goddard " on these College walls, and locks 
A perfumed memory in all grateful hearts. 

Alumni ! ye remember well the oath 
Each swore to Alma Mater in that hour 
c 
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He left her anns, that henceforth he would live 
All knightly in the war of brazen life. 
This day an Occidental fane confronts 
The slow surge of illimitable seas : 
Here hang your votive offerings ; leave the spoils 
From wealthy mountain-treasuries of the world ; 
Here swear the purer oath, that Chivalry 
Shall melt in Common Love ; that ye henceforth 
Will smooth to ease the manless Woman's path, 
Give of your trust to feed the poor, and walk 
Beneath the broadest motto of all life — 
God^B ovm 18 ours for every man. 



Awake ! 
Our hour has passed. The Desert's stifled voice 
Warns out Life's caravan to labor on 
Over dead sands. Some hours of day are left ; 
Then cometh Christ. — Arise ! take ye the van ! 



The Benediction was pronounced by the Vice-President of the 
College. 

At the close of these exercises, a procession was formed imder 
the direction of F. M. Campbell, Marshal of the day, and marched 
to the new College Hall. It was preceded by the band and the 
Cadets, a military company organized in the College School. 



\ 
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At half-past five o'clock the Alumni entered the hall, and ranged 
themselves along three parallel tables. At the head of these, on a 
raised platform, was spread a fourth table. At the center of this 
sat Hon. Edward Tompkins, President of the evening. On his 
right he was supported by Rev. Dr. Bellows, and on his left by the 
Vice-President of the College, Rev. S. H. Willey. The head of 
the table was occupied by the Mayor of San Francisco. The other 
guests at this board were General Wright, Provost Marshal Van 
Vest, United States District Judge F. M. Haight, Ira P. Rankin, 
Sherman Day, and Prof. Durant. About one hundred and twenty- 
five were seated at the tables. A few ladies graced the occasion 
with their presence, occupying seats on the side of the room. 
Those of them who had prepared the collation, and adorned the 
hall, volunteered also to act as cup-bearers. 

After the invocation of a blessing by Mr. Willey, the President 
of the gvening invited all to " help themselves," and all did help 
themselves. The collation consisted of substantials, and berries, and 
country cream, besides coffee and pure water. At the conclusion 
of the repast the President said : 

Brothers : If you have all " helped yourselves " long enough, 
we will now proceed with the business of the evening. You 
are aware that for several months an effort has been making, 
on the part of the Faculty of the College of California, to gather 
together the names of all the graduates of the State. To a certain 
extent they have succeeded. In a few moments the roll will be 
called, and each person is requested to answer when his name is 
reached, to name his college and the year he graduated. 

Before the roll is called, I am requested by Prof. Kellogg to 
state, that as this meeting has opened so auspiciously, and as it is 
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intended to inaugurate a series of such gatherings, each to be more 
agreeable than those that have preceded it, a meeting of all inter- 
ested will be held in this hall on the first Tuesday of March next, 
at three o'clock, p.m., to make the necessary arrangements for the 
meeting one year from to-day. The roll will now be called. 
At the conclusion of the roll-call, the President said : 

Friends, Brothers ; In the name and on behalf of the Faculty 
of this Institution of Learning, I now bid you welcome to the halls 
of the College of California. [Applause.] Remembering the pleas- 
ure and pride with which the colleges of the old States, once in 
each year, gathered their children together, and knowing that many 
of those children were scattered upon the shores of the Pacific, too 
far from the old hearth-stones to admit of their returning thither, 
the Faculty conceived the happy idea, inamnuch as their own family 
was not 80 large as to render it inconvenient [laughter and cheers], 
of adopting all these stray children of the sister colleges of the 
East, and inviting them to find here the home they had lost. 
[Cheers.] And so they gathered up the names of all of whom 
they could hear that belonged to these several families, and invoked 
the aid of the Press to reach the rest, with a full, warm, cordial, 
and aflFectionate invitation to them all to meet here this day, and 
find a new Alma Mater that was ready to be as tender to them, as 
they would be filial and faithful to her. [Cheers.] ^ 

In response to that invitation we meet here to-day. The farmer 
has left his fields, the miner his mines, the physician his patients, 
the lawyer his clients, the minister of God has turned his work of 
love in a new channel, the judiciary by its honored representatives, 
the State by its executive officer, the nation by the president and 
author of the greatest movement for the humanization and christian- 
ization of the race that the world has witnessed for eighteen cen- 
turies [great applause] ; and all — ^hand to hand, eye to eye, heart 
to heart — are now here to renew their allegiance to the great cause 
of Education, and to swear, each with the other, that as for them 
and their house, they will henceforth labor more earnestly than ever 
for its diflFusion throughout the world. [Cheers.] 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of this meeting. 
We stand now as they stood, who, at the first commencement of 
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Yale or Harvard, looked down the line of the ages that have led to 
us. Who then dreamed of the mighty influence that was thus put 
in motion ? Who, to-day, dare to estimate the results that are to 
follow from this befflnning ? It is as if we stood among the little 
springs in the far north, where, bubbling out of the imconscious 
earth, they quietly glide away from our feet, scarcely heeding their 
presence and utterly unconscious whither they are bound ; and then, 
taken by the spirit and carried up into a high mountain, we have 
their course traced out before us. And lo ! the Uttle rivulets gather 
strength and power at every mile of their progress ; now sweeping 
through and fertilizing broad and beautiful plains, now turning the 
wheels of busy industry, and now widening into the mighty Missis- 
sippi bearing upon its bosom the commerce of half the world. 
Who that has seen all this dare to think lightly of the little springs 
from whence flow the streams that water the earth ? And so with 
us ; we stand, to-day, among the springs of education in California, 
but far before us the spirit shows us the mighty stream, bearing 
upon its bosom the rich freighted argosies, laden with the refined 
gold of intellectual culture, and the precious stones of pure and 
lofty thought. Who will not exult, when years have gone by, in 
the memory that he was one of those who stood at the fountain and 
had helped guide the waters of this " river of life ? " 

It has seemed to me, as I have thought of it, and from day to 
day have listened to the tones of the college bell, as if it had 
caught the spirit of this great occasion, and was swelling and peal- 
ing in harmony with it. And one evening, as with the twilight, I 
caught its tones, in some way — I shall not undertake to explain 
how — ^the thoughts that arose found expression thus : 

The college bell's ringing— ding-dong ! ding-dong ! 

Its peals are merry, and loud, and long ; 

On the wings of the wind they reverberate 

O'er each hill and vale of the Golden State. 

The ocean waves, with them, keep measure and time — 

Nevada reechoes the silvery chime ; 

In the " home of the angels " they catch the refrain — 

Old Shasta repeats it again and again. 

Where " the Oregon rolls " the dark forests are stirr'd, 

And Washington's pines the sweet music have heard : 

And throughout this vast realm, it 'b unstintedly given 

7h eon that are ft i mJ ■ atr^iai etM^jtit from Heaven ; 
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No meaningless sound has it spread on the air, 

But words of deep moment its mellow tones bear ; 

Let us listen an instant — if now in our ear, 

There^s an echo from heaven — " it is good to be here ;" — 

Brothers, come ! for years we've labored 

In the parch'd and thirsty soil. 
Sowing seed — the crop ungathered 

From our life-exhausting toil — 
Now we reap, oh brothers ! come. 
To share our joy at " harvest home.'* 

Brothers ! you have drank at fountains 

That have filled your souls with light — 
You have climb'd the lofty mountains. 

Whence you've gained the glorious sight 
Of that fair land of promise, where, on every hand, 
Science and learning, truth and virtue, stand. 

Brothers ! you have seen the madness 

Ignorance breeds in human breasts ; 
You have felt, with crushing sadness. 

All humanity depress'd. 
By sin and crime's resistless fetter. 
That pleads but this — it knew no better ! 

Brothers ! we would rear a bulwark 

'Gainst this flood of sin and crime — 
Come and help us in the good work. 

In this glorious spring time. 
Now, in humanity's great hour of need. 
As you would have the crop, so sow the seed ! 

Come and help us — hearts are open — 

All throughout our halls to-day ; 
Our country, virtue, truth, are hoping 

That with us you'll work and pray. 
That soon may dawn that bright and blessed time 
When Earth shall know no more of ignorance and crime. [Cheers.] 

This is what the bell said ; this is what the Faculty now say to 
every educated man in California ; this is what our old mothers 
would enjoin upon all their children ; this is what humanity, heaven, 
demands of us all — aflfection, truth, and faith to this new mother ; 
for thus only shall we secure the blessmg of liberal education, of 
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enlarged culture for our children, and our children's children, for- 
ever. [Great applause.] 

The first sentiment, brothers, to which I shall ask your attention 
— the first in every gathering of true men — ^is 

Our Country. — Great in all the arts of peace — -greaier^ when at the call of truth 
and prmciple she drew the sword in defense of human rights — greatest, when she 
organized the ministry of mercy to temper war's ferocity, and made even the hor- 
rors of the battle-field the means of developing the highest and noblest fruits of 
the Gospel of Peace. [Vociferous cheers.] 

I but repeat the words that rise to the lips of every one of you, 
when I call on Dr. Bellows to respond to this sentiment. 

Dr. Bellows. — Mr. President^ Gentlemen^ and Brethren: I 
wish I felt myself more worthy to answer to that sentiment which 
my friend and old parishioner, Mr. Tompkins — ^your President — has 
given you, and which I see he has flavored with an affectionate ref- 
erence to me, whom, doubtless, he remembers because associated 
with his old home and the earlier years of his life on the other side. 

" Our Country." Well, that is a word that ought to be first in 
the mouth as it is deepest in the heart of every American citizen at 
an hour like this — ^first in the mouth of every educated man espe- 
cially ; and I thank God that in the gi'eat crisis out of which we 
are not yet passed, if there has been any portion of our people 
faithful to their duty, any portion whose hearts have beat in warm 
sympathy with each other, and who have come up like men to give 
their time, their thoughts, their safety, to the interests of this glo- 
rious war, it has been the educated men of the country. [Cheers.] 
I have noticed with the greatest possible attention how this thmg 
has worked at home, and I have given to it as much attention as I 
could here ; and I say that there never was a time when one class 
of educated men, that class occupying the pulpits of America in 
particular, were ever so united upon any one field — ^never a time 
when that class have broken down so many partitions, leaped over 
so many barriers, overcome so many partialities and preferences, 
encountered so many obstacles as in the field of the country and 
the war. Men, who looked upon it almost as a social crime to use 
the word "politics " in the pulpit, have, since the war began, found 
that the citizen and the christian at a time like this are so nearly 
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identical that it is not worth while to stop and trace the dividing 
line between them [cheers] — have found that a man does not cease 
to be a man because he stands in the pulpit, or is a minister of the 
Gospel, but ought all the more on that account to be ready to give 
his heart, his life, and his substance for that which alone renders 
the preaching of the Gospel possible in this land, the stability of 
our civil, political, and social institutions. 

And so it has been with the medical profession. I have had 
about as much to do with that as with the ministry itself since the 
war began, and I thank God that the medical profession has been 
ready to rush from its duties, making sacrifices — ^great pecuniary 
sacrifices — surrendering practice, hurrying to the battle-field to 
carry there the alleviations which they have it in their blessed 
power to render, and imiting at home in all sorts of associations to 
lend aid and comfort to those laboring in behalf of our sick and 
wounded soldiers. The law — I am not so well acquainted with 
what the lawyers are doing, I confess. [Great laughter and 
cheers.] I cannot speak quite so confidently about that, but I do 
meet here and there men who act with them somewhat. I think 
that they generally — [The conclusion of the sentence was lost in the 
laughter which was occasioned by the Doctor's humorous manner.] 
Softly, softly, my friends. The law was bom out of the bosom of 
God, and I do in all seriousness hope it will be sacred as a profes- 
sion. And I will not consent to any even jocose sneer upon what 
in a company like this ought to be held high beside the very gos- 
pel itself, as the ark — and the banner, too — of all that is great, 
and strong, and sacred in the interests of the Pacific Coast. [Ap- 
plause from the lawyers.] But the law, as a profession, is more 
associated with the money-making callings of life ; and I admit that 
if a lawyer keeps his conscience and his patriotism clean from those 
with whom he is compelled constantly to associate in the minor pur- 
suits of life (here we are shut up and we can talk of the educated 
professions with a little of that sort of pride that it becomes edu- 
cated men to feel) ; I say, that if lawyers do keep themselves 
unspotted from the world, and pure in their patriotism, and firm in 
their devotion to God and the Country at a time like this, they are 
the most honorable of all. [Applause and laughter.] The profes- 
sions are bound to stick by each other, brethren. [Great merri- 
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ment.] I believe m holding up the law if it needs anything in this 
way, because I do believe that at times educated men ought to be 
clannish and stick by each other ; and I confess I am for the regular 
professions practiced in the regular way, [Shouts of laughter and 
applause.] 

The cause of education is the cause of patriotism in California. 
There is nothing in the world, in even the war itself, that claims 
your courageous and cheerful support more than the cause of edu- 
cation. But I declare that my solicitude and anxiety about it have 
been greatly diminished by hearing that most remarkable catalogue 
of graduates of colleges that has been called here to-day. I never 
knew before the capabilities of the alphabet. I was absolutely 
astonished at the way it held out. Why we had a whole swarm of 
" B's," a whole sea-coast of " C's," and I don't know how many 
hissing " S's " at the end. I thought, in truth, that we should 
never get through ; and if that is an imperfect list of the graduates, 
I don't know how long a full one would be ; and as for San Fran- 
cisco, why it ought to blaze out an illuminated copy of Uterature 
and learning under the — thousand or more, are there not ? — grad- 
uates on that list who belong to that comparatively small city. 

In respect to education, I confess I feel exceedingly cheered by 
what I see. I find that it has been attended to in a remarkable 
manner, like most other things in this new country ; for if there is 
anything that has struck me here, it is that the Pacific Coast has 
begun m the middle and not at the beginning to do everything. 
Things are not raised here from the acorn. You transplanted the 
oak from your homes in the East. You felt the want of the insti- 
tutions and society that you had been accustomed to. You had 
the basis for them — had it in the East, and you supplied the rest 
here. And, therefore, I find the most substantial kind of civiliza- 
tion amongst you. That, it seems to me, is a reason why you ought 
to hurry up your university here. You must not let this university 
grow by slow degrees. It must begin in the middle, too ; other- 
wise it will not fulfill the high but sacred function which you are 
gathered here in hopes that it will render to our country. There 
ought to be a vast endowment, and no eflFort should be spared to 
make this a university worthy of the Pacific Coast. It may just 
as well be done in a year as in twenty, and I hold that the edu- 
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cated men are bound to make some one University. You don't 
want a dozen diflFerent institutions, every one of them " a little " — 
as they say in the West — " one-horse concern." You want one 
Christian University, that shall break down all little, petty, profes- 
sional narrownesses, and all the dividing lines that spring up inevi- 
tably in the less educated portions of the country. [Applause.] 
To that end, I say — and it is not because I do not represent any of 
the evangelical denominations, as they are called, for in my own 
estimate I hold myself just as evangelical as the best man here — 
but because I think it is right and necessary ; and I say there 
ought not to be a single proscription of any Christian denomination 
— that this university ought to take the widest possible ground, and 
have not one letter in its programme that seems to slant in the 
least degree towards any denominational or sectarian domination. 
Heavens ! is education to be under the patronage of this sect, or 
that sect, or the other sect ? The object of it is to break down the 
barriers between us and truth ; to place Truth upon her own great 
mountain with nothing between her and God but the open heavens ! 
[Applause.] Let the whole thing be open to inquiry. The Gos- 
pel is safe everywhere ; God will take care of that. Truth is safe 
everywhere; God will take care of that. The only dangers to 
either in the world are bigotry, intolerance, and proscription. Let 
us have done with these on this great, free, new, fresh soil, and 
then we shall rear a body of men here worthy to conduct the events 
of this new empire. 

One word about another subject. I am trespassing, I know, but 
— [go on, go on.] You have mines here which attract the atten- 
tion and occupy the feelings, and interests, and sympathies of all 
classes of society. In God's name do not forget those richer mines 
which you have in your population. Do not let the soil, or any- 
thing that is in it, divert your attention from the fact that the 
greatest power on earth is man power ; the richest mine on earth 
is man's mind developed by education. Mind before mines ought 
to be the great motto written upon the heart of every educated 
Californian. I wish success to this University with all my heart 
and soul, although I cannot quite adopt the language of my brother 
and say that we have left our old mother and want another, because 
there is a something in my soul when the word Harvard is men- 
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tioned that I never shall feel when any other college is named. 
You remember what John Paul Richter said : " You wont per- 
suade me to forget my own mother by telling me how many others 
there are in the world." You cannot make us forget the Alma 
Mater that nursed our infancy ; and the man that does forget her 
will never be half loyal to any other institution. [Applause.] 

The President. — The next sentunent is — 

California. — Iler loyalty as pure as the gold in her hills ; her liberality as broad 
as her beautiful valleys ; her future as secure as the bases of her mountains ; and 
her people equal to the magnificent destiny that is before ihem. 

It was expected that His Excellency, the Governor, would be 
here to respond to that sentiment. In his place we have a letter, 
which I will read : 

State of California, Executive Department, ) 
Sacramento, May 80th, 1864. f 

Rev. S. H. WiLLEY — My Dear Sir : — I shall be prevented by oflBcial duties from 
availing myself of the kind invitation extended me to be present at Oakland to- 
morrow, and participate in the exercises and festivities arranged for the gathering 
at the College of California of graduates of older colleges now resident in this State. 

This I regret exceedingly, for the occasion will be a rare one, graced as it will be 
by the first minds of the State, and having for its object the christening, as it were, 
of the pioneer college of the Pacific Coast. 

I take this occasion to express my warmest wishes for the prosperity of the Col- 
lege of California, and my earnest hope that it will in its future usefulness fulfill 
the most sanguine hopes of those who have warmed it into existence. 

I shall be gratified if you will do me the honor, when sentiments are in order, to 
propose as mine — 

Education. — Its general diffusion can alone give assurance that self-government 
will be good government ; may its light extend more and more, until every people 
under the sun shall be fitted for and shall enter upon the enjoyment of republican 
freedom, justice, and order. 

Faithfully yours, F. F. LOW. 

Since that was received, having the good fortune to have the 
President of the Telegraph Company here so that messages could 
be dead-headed, a dispatch has been received saying that the 
Mayor of San Francisco was next in dignity to the Governor of 
the State, and that as he was very likely to be Governor himself in 
a little while [cheers], it might stand him in good stead to play 
Governor now. [Laughter and cheers.] Mayor Coon. 
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Mayor Coon. — Mr. President: I consider that an introduction of 
that kind bears internal evidence of malice aforethought. [Laugh- 
ter.] Twenty years ago, when I graduated at Williams College, in 
Berkshire County, I believe that I thought myself capable of respond- 
ing to such a sentiment as that in the absence of the Governor of 
California [laughter], but considerable experience since that [great 
merriment] has convinced me that it is more appropriate for me to 
say merely that I will do what I can in response to the call that has 
been made upon me since I came into this room. A little paper 
was served upon me while sitting at this table containing the senti- 
ment which has been read, " to be responded to by Gov. Low or 
his attorney in fact." [Laughter.] If I am the Governor's attor- 
ney in fact, I am not aware of it ; but to such a sentiment a man 
must have been tongue-tied from his birth if he could not say some- 
thing. 

In regard to the loyalty of California, it is unnecessary to say a 
word. Her own acts demonstrate that most conclusively. Califor- 
nia has been too generous of her gold — ^she has been too brave and 
patriotic in oflFering her sons to defend the nation, to have any one 
question her loyalty, or to need any lip evidence on this occasion. 
[Applause.] 

The sentiment which has been read speaks of the liberality of 
Cahfornia, and it speaks of it truly. Providence has so arranged 
and ordered it ; has so constituted the minds, and feelings, and asso- 
ciations of men, that in a new country, where generosity is most 
needed, to found institutions of learning, benevolence, and religion, 
there the people really are the most generous ; — and this is true of 
California. The liberality of California is proverbial, and it exhib- 
its itself not only on such great occasions as the great crisis through 
which our country is passing has presented, but upon all occasions 
when that Uberality has been appealed to. And here I may say 
that it is the duty of educated men, observing the need of founding 
institutions here whose influence is necessary to the permanent 
prosperity of the State, to turn this liberality into rightful channels 
— to cultivate it, and through it promote these institutions of learn- 
ing, and the institutions of benevolence and religion, without which 
civilization will not be permanent in any country. 

The sentiment also speaks of the future of Cahfornia. Now that 
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is something of which a man ought to speak modestly ; but it seems 
to me that the occasion that has called us together has much to do 
with the future — with the great future to which reference is made 
in this sentiment. I am thankful that it is my privilege here to-day 
to make mention of what has occurred to my mind since here — ^that 
about twelve years ago I was introduced to a stranger in the City 
of San Francisco, who said he had come from New Haven to estab- 
lish a school in California — the site was not yet selected — ^and that 
with Grod's blessing he intended to devote himself to the work of 
promoting this school ; — ^building it up until it should become a col- 
lege. I speak of the Rev. Mr. Durant. [Applause.] I am 
thankful that it was my privilege to talk with him, to give him my 
own views, and to give him what encouragement I could at the 
time ; but I must say that it looked very discouraging to me at 
that moment. He established his school at this place ; and after- 
wards on visiting him, about eight or nine months after he com- 
menced it, though I found him in a sick room, prostrated by 
disease, yet he was cheerful, determined, and persevering in this 
matter. That school has grown into this college, and I dare say 
that the present exceeds the most sanguine anticipations which he 
indulged in at the time he began it. I believe I am correct, entirely 
historically correct, in what I have said in relation to the establish- 
ment of that school and its relations to the present college. 

Now, we may have different views in regard to some features 
connected with the great cause of education, but that does not hin- 
der our working for it. It does not harm the cause of education in 
the least because Yale, and Harvard, and Princeton, and Columbia, 
and other colleges that I could name, are under peculiar influences, 
denominational or otherwise. I would not say one word that would 
discourage the utmost liberality fi'om having the broadest foundation 
in this institution ; but at the same time I wish to say that it is no 
stigma on the cause of education that it is represented by any 
respectable religious denommation — that it is under the patronage 
of any religious denomination. [Applause.] That is all, friends, 
that I have to say upon this subject. 

In regard to the security of California, to which reference is made 
in the sentiment, we ought to reflect that the security of the future 
requires that we should not only take care of our State physically, 
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— Una we should do — ^but we ought not to allow her borders to be 
neglected ; her harbor, the entrance to the State, to any extent 
to remain unprotected. We ought to be formidable as against for- 
eign foes or domestic foes. But there is a higher kind of security 
to which our attention should be directed. If we are to be secure 
for the future — internally, socially, morally — we must attend to 
those rights of property to which reference was so eloquently made 
in the oration which has been delivered this afternoon ; to maintain- 
ing the supremacy of the law, to seeing that it is thoroughly exe- 
cuted throughout the State. It was said that men were sometimes 
a law unto themselves ; and in the absence of law thoroughly exe- 
cuted by the proper agents, Califomians, thank God, have been a 
law unto themselves. [Cheers.] But I hope that that day is past ; 
that the law has been so firmly established, and that the people will 
so attend to their duties under the law that it shall be effectually 
administered throughout the State by the proper agents of the law. 
And then, when the rights of all have been secured as far as they 
can be, and titles to land have been perfected, and when the law shall 
be administered as well as in the older States, we shall need some- 
thing more. We must have a people that shall be intelligent and 
moral ; and we must have a people not only intelligent and moral, 
but also having the fear of Almighty God. [Applause.] With our 
institutions established upon a sound morality, a wide-spread intelli- 
gence, and a pure religion we will be secure indeed. 

The President. — 

The Colleges of the East. — Their sons are their jewels, and the College of Cal- 
ifornia shares their maternal pride as she combines them into a more than regal 
diadem this day. 

We have read, and from very high authority, that " day unto 
day uttereth speech." We would like to hear what the venerable 
Jeremiah Day has said in years gone by to Sherman Day of Cali- 
fornia. [Cheers.] 

Mr. Day. — Mr. President: The paper containing the noble 
sentiment which you have read, was handed to me, previous to my 
sitting down, with a request that I . would respond to it. I don't 
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know, Mr. President, I do not now remember, whether or not there 
was a word in my Latin dictionary for " shoddy " [laughter] ; but 
it seems to me that when that Campanian dame came to the mother 
of the Gracchi and displayed her jewels, that she must have been 
one of the shoddy persuasion. And, sir, with what pride can the 
representatives of the alma maters^ the beautiful mothers of the 
East, look around upon the diadem which is here gathered and 
beautifully set. With what more than Gracchian pride can they 
look around upon this diadem of jewels here set before them. 
These are our jewels. It is in this kind of men that California 
puts her pride. It is in her men of education, her men of practi- 
cal knowledge, her men who combine the utile with the dulce — the 
finished and polished education with the practical arts of Ufe. We 
all know, sir, that the diamond, or any other jewel, is not alyrays 
found as briUiant as when it is placed in use upon the crown. It 
does not bear all its brilliancy, it does not show all its points, all the 
beauties of its crystalization, — all its purity, until it has been sub- 
mitted to trituration, to the rough handling of the artisan ; and, 
sir, the jewels of the alma maters of the East have been brought 
out here, some of them perhaps not in an entirely polished state, to 
be triturated, to be polished, and to be raised to the highest points 
of perfection by the trituration upon the rough points of life ; and 
when these gems, if any of them should be, are returned to the 
East, the mothers themselves will acknowledge that they sparkle 
brighter and better for having been dipped in the Pacific Ocean — 
[cheers] brighter for having been rubbed among the sands of the 
Sierra Nevada. 

I did not come here to-day, Mr. President, with the intention of 
, making a speech. I came with the dehberate intention of not mak- 
ing one ; but I had resolved that if I did say anything, it should be 
suggested by the circumstances of the hour. I came with my head 
fiill of my own business. I have never yet attained to the dignity 
of my venerable sire [applause] ; but, sir, I am principal of a pre- 
paratory school, and I have to announce to you, sir, that we are 
preparing jewels in California for our alma mater, [Applause.] 
When the orator of the day, sir, went through his brilliant perora- 
tion, and described to us that other great battle in which the people 
and the educated men of the country are engaged — that battle with 
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the great material interests of life — there was brought up to my 
mind an instance of a private in that army, sir, fighting that battle, 
whose virtues I wish on this occasion to exalt ; and I wish to hold 
him up, Mr. President, as an example to CaUfomia. He is not 
alone, either ; he has a comrade in his fight. But the young man 
of whom I would speak on this occasion was a laborer, a practical 
miner in the mine of New Almaden. I have watched him there, 
sir, a young man not yet arrived of age when I first became 
acquainted with him ; not yet being entitled to vote at that time, 
but since arrived at his majority, who was toiling in that mine in 
drifts, and passages, and dark holes, and dirty labors, which few of 
you, brothers, would be willing to follow him in even as a spectator. 
Amid danger, and sweat, and dirt, that young man was toiling at 
his arduous trade until he became of age. The first step that he 
took after that was to marry a beautiful maid. [Applause.] He 
went on with his labors, still accumulating for the support of his 
family and himself, and his child when it came. After that he still 
toiled year after year — ^he was a good worker, he was young, he 
was stalwart, he had muscle, had mind, had common sense — ^until 
he had toiled under my superintendency for some four or five years. 
I suppose he is not twenty-three years old now. He came to me 
about six months ago and told me that he was about to retire from 
the mine. This is a common occurrence, and I know that in almost 
every instance they will come back again before a great while. 
But he told me that he was going to leave the mine ; that he had 
acquired sufficient to take him to college, and he was going to sit 
down with his wife alongside of the Methodist College at Santa 
Clara, and with the means that he had gained in that mine he was 
going to educate himself for the profession of a mining engineer. 
[Cheers.] There, gentlemen, is a young man, the product of Cal- 
ifornia life — CaUfomia practical life. There is the union of an able 
and practical man, beginning in his case with the practical. There 
is a young man of twenty-two or three years of age, a father, a hus- 
band, a mmer, and going to be a scholar. Go and imitate his ex- 
ample. [Cheers.] 

A Voice. — All but the miner, and in reverse order — scholar, 
husband, father ! [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Day (continuing). — Now, Mr. President, when that young 
man gets through his rhetoric, his grammar, his arithmetic, his trig- 
onometry, his Latin, and the other elementary branches through 
which he is destined to go ; where, I ask, sir, is the institution in 
which he will fit himself for the higher branches of his education ? 
Where, sir, is your mining college, your laboratory, your geological 
cabinet, with those professors, and appUances, and appurtenances 
which we need for the education of not only that young man, but a 
thousand of similarly situated young men who are toiling in the dark 
holes of the mines of this State ? Where is that institution ? It is 
not here. It is riot even in this college, although we wish that it 
may be ; and I wish upon this occasion to call upon the educated 
men of this State — call upon the successful men, those who have 
been successful in busmess, those who have been successful in min- 
ing speculations, to come up and aid us in a work of this kind, and 
supply a demand, a practical business demand, for something that 
we have not got here, an institution of home manufacture ; and I 
ask them to come and bring to the work not only their heads and 
hands, but I would like to ask those who have been successful to 
bring also the aid of their feet^ if they have any. [Applause.] 
The demand upon the feet is reciprocal in this case ; for it is neces- 
sary for the development of more feet, the generation of more feet, 
that we should have a mining college. 

Mr. President, if you wish to see how this diadem of jewels will 
sparkle, sir; if you will be good enough to set it in motion, you will 
see its brilliancy. [Cheering.] 

The President. — There is a gentleman here present who was 
present at a meeting of the alumni of Hamilton College, in the 
State of New York, some time since, and who, I notice, on that 
occasion, stood up manfully for California and her sons. I am sure 
we shall all be glad to hear from the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, of San 
Jos^. 

Rev. Mr. Hamilton. — Mr, President : This certainly is rather 
unexpected to me, and yet what has been said respecting my pres- 
ence at the semi-centennial Commencement of my alma mater is 

D 
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strictly true. So far as any evidence in that announcement is con- 
cerned, I am fully satisfied that our excellent President is a man of 
truth, bating any extraordinary speech that I made there which he 
seems to indicate. I did get up there in the presence of perhaps 
three thousand persons gathered in a tent — ^because there was no 
room in the place large enough to hold us — and, assuming the ken 
of a projAet, I told them I would venture to prophesy that on this 
Pacific Coast, in due time, they would hear of an alumna of my 
alma mxnter at the East. I further solemnly promised them that if 
I spoke as a prophet, I should return to this coast with the firm 
purpose of fiilfilling my own prophecy so far as my own efforts 
would go. I do not mean by this that the College of California is 
an alumna exclusively of my own alma mater ; but I have some- 
where read in a book of a certain wonderful young man, who was 
very bright indeed, and who lost his father by some means or 
another, and came to be the child of thirty-six fathers before he 
found his own. Now I hope that this alumna may become ttie 
child of thirty-six mothers, without having any cloud cast upon her 
pedigree either. I am glad to see the representatives of so many 
colleges here claimmg a share in the honor of building up a college 
on this coast, and I wish I might say somethmg on this great occa- 
sion — ^which may never happen again — about this college, tiiat mi^t 
stimulate an interest ; and I wish to say to those noble laborers 
here who have raised this goodly tree, go on with your work, dig 
about its roots, don't get discouraged ; and I want to say to the 
men of wealth, pour into their treasury your golden stores ; and I 
want to say to those who have sons that they wish to be men, send 
them here to be grafted into this tree — to be ripened and developed 
until they shall be prepared for the use of the great world ; and I 
want to say further, that if there are any rich old bachelors here 
to-night that have got plenty of money and don't know what to do 
with it, and, having graduated in the East, cannot make this college 
exactly their alma mater and support her in her old age, let them 
make her their cava sposa [laughter and cheers], and see that you 
give her a good loyal maintenance, and God prolong your days. 
[Laughter and applause.] And when you die, don't forget to leave 
a good, legal, loyal, liberal portion of that which God has given you 
as the portion of your said cava aposa, [Laughter and applause.] 
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The President. — 

The Judiciary. — The safe depository of the Nation's honor and the States' 
rights. We exult in its independence, and glory in its purity, when it dare be 
unpopular, but dare not be wrong ! 

Judge Haight, of the Federal Judiciary, will respond. 

Judge Haioht. — The gentleman who was to respond to this is, 
I believe, absent, and I have been called upon to do it, to which 
arrangement I have no particular objection. [Cheers.] I didn't 
know that I should have a chance to make a speech when I came. 
[Laughter.] When you heard the names of the graduates of the 
diflFerent colleges as they were read, perhaps you observed that I 
was the oldest graduate here present [applause], and I might well 
say as the boy, " You'd scarce expect one of my age " — [great 
laughter and applause]. But I claim to be something like the 
prophet, with an eye not dimmed nor natural strength abated. In 
natural strength, probably, I am more fortunate than some of my 
juniors. 

It was said in the oration to-day, that the decisions of the Courts 
of California would be the guides in future litigation. I doubt not 
but that is quite true ; though I must confess, so far as my own 
decisions are concerned, if they guide anybody they will do more 
than they have done for me. [Vociferous laughter and cheers.] 
You are making light of a very serious subject. [Continued 
laughter.] Still, so much has been said and written about the 
purity of the judiciary, the ermine — I don't know whether I have 
got any ermine or not — [laughter] that it is hardly necessary to 
dilate upon the subject to intelligent men. You all know, or ought 
to know, that we want upon the bench of our several Courts 
learned, honest, impartial men. Not having had much to do with 
our State Courts lately, I don't know much about them. In regard 
to the Federal Courts, the Supreme Court of the United States 
enjoys a jurisdiction upon which depend the great interests of the 
country. Although its jurisdiction is limited to particular cases, yet 
it is exactly those cases which enter into and become part of the 
political history of the country. It is therefore eminently proper, 
eminently desirable I should say, that that Court should be com- 
posed of this class of men. 
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This toast has a sentiment. [Taking out his glasses.] I don't 
like to show my glasses, but [great laughter] I shall have to in 
this dim light. [Reading.] " We exult in its independence." 
" The Judiciary. — The safe depository of the Nation's honor and 
the States' rights." Well, now, I suppose — I don't know — I don't 
know exactly what that means. [Great merriment.] The Nation's 
honor — it is in the keeping, I suppose, somewhat, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and the States' rights may come 
before that tribunal. I presume that was intended for the Federal 
Judiciary. " We exult in its independence, and glory in its purity 
when it dare be unpopular, but dare not be wrong." Well, that 
is a noble sentiment. [Laughter.] " When it dare be unpopular." 
I tell you, as long as you have an elective judiciary, you wont find 
many Judges that dare to be unpopular. [Laughter.] The Gov- 
ernment of the United States, you know, appoints her Judges dur- 
ing good behavior. If that was strictly followed, though, a good 
many of us wouldn't hold oflSce for a very long time. [Laughter.] 

However, really to speak seriously, it is hardly necessary to try 
to say — it is too trite for this occasion — ^that upon the judiciary we 
have to depend for life, Hberty, and property, honor, and reputa- 
tion. It is one thing to organize anything — the judiciary for in- 
stance — and it is another thing to put its execution into the right 
hands. Now, although I say it myself who ought not to say it, I 
am inclined to think that California is fortunate in her Courts, that 
we probably shall have nothing to complain of for the want of wis- 
dom, integrity, and learning, because, as one gentleman has said 
this evening, he believed in following out the regular practice ; and 
I suppose that that man will make a better Judge who has studied 
some law than one who has not [laughter] — other things being 
equal. It depends a Uttle, perhaps, upon the place where be kept 
his oflSce. 

However, gentlemen, as I have already said, it is rather late in 
the evening, and entirely unnecessary for me to go into an elaborate 
argument upon this sentiment. With thanks for your attention to 
the little I have said, I close. [Laughter and applause.] 

The President. — We are honored by the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the judiciary of Nevada. We would like to hear from 
Judge Turner. 
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Judge Turner. — Mr. President and Brethren of the Alumni : 
I shall ask your attention for a very few moments only, and I wish 
to express my thanks in limine to the society for its kind invitation, 
which crossed the mountains twice before I received it. I am in- 
debted to a sort of accident, even now, for the privilege of meeting 
with you upon this occasion, and as Nevada regards CaJifomia in 
the light of an alma mater, so we, the graduates of various col- 
leges now resident therein, desire ever to be remembered when the 
alumni of California meet in festivity and counsel. [Cheers.] 

This is a beautiful scene to me, brethren ; we the children of the 
colleges of the Orient meeting together in fraternal concord in the 
Occident, and that, too, almost upon the borders of the very gar- 
dens of the Hesperides. [Applause.] Nothing is more tasteful 
and appropriate than the gathering together of educated men in a 
clannish guild for mutual pleasure and improvement, as well as for 
the purpose of devising ways and means for the advancement of 
learning and the education of after-coming generations. 

It is fitting, gentlemen, that you to-day open a new Heliconian 
fount — ^it is appropriate that you open a new Pierian spring. Why, 
sirs, your California is entitled to be considered a classic land ; your 
valleys of the San Joaquin and Sacramento are smoother than the 
vales of Arcadia ; your peak of Shasta is statelier than Parnassus ; 
your mammoth trees than the sacred groves of Academus ; your 
Almaden is stranger than the fount of Helicon — ^your Geysers than 
the Delphic caves : and while your lofty Sierras, clad in cloud and 
snow, lift themselves toward heaven more grandly than ever did 
Olympus, your wondrous harbor and golden gate are ampler than 
any Roman port, or even the historic Piraeus of the Athenians. 
Oh ! wonderful California ; so beautiful in thy youth, so youthful in 
thy beauty — esto perpetua, be thou eternal. [Applause.] No 
history records so rich, so grand, so fair a land ; behold her sitting 
like a Queen beside the sea, bearing in her right hand the peak of 
Shasta upon the north, while in her left are clustering the green 
grapes of Los Angeles upon the south, and her young brow is lifted 
to heaven upon the summits of her own Sierras, whilst her virgin 
feet are laving in the waters that Balboa saw and loved. Breathes 
there a man that would not love a land so rich* and bright as this ? 
[Great cheermg.] 

But, gentlemen^ we are gathered together at a strange period in 
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history ; we, a company of educated men, are meeting in peaceful 
convocation, while our country is rocked by the throes of a rebellion 
as with an earthquake ; and this recalls to my mind some remarks 
which were dropped by the worthily distinguished gentieman who 
first addressed you — I mean the Rev. Dr. Bellows. My honorable 
friend, the Doctor, rather twitted the legal profession, and I propose 
to pay my respects to him. [Laughter.] He paid a merited com- 
pliment to the clergy for their good works, passed an unctuous 
eulogium upon the brethren of the medical profession for their ser- 
vices, and rather " hung fire " when he came to the bar. [Uproari- 
ous laughter.] He said several things for which I propose here 
and now to call him to account ; for instance, he remarked that 
" he did not know what the lawyers had done in this war ;" again, 
" the practice of law is connected purely with the money-making 
department ; if they keep themselves unspotted from the world, I 
presume this is doing very well for them ;" and yet again, " if the 
lawyers need any defense, however, we of the other professions 
ought charitably to help them out." [Laughter.] I do not pre- 
tend that these are his exact words, but they embody the spirit of 
what he said, and lest judgment be entered by default, I propose to 
enter right here a plea of the " general issue," as lawyers call it. 
[Prolonged cheers and laughter.] And now, my dear Doctor, 
[and saying this the speaker turned smilingly toward him] I pro- 
pose to tell you what the lawyers have done in this war, and in this 
world ; and I propose to show that not only in this rebelUon have 
the lawyers done manly work, but that they have been in the van 
of all political, social, moral, and educational movements for the 
amelioration of the race ever since the world was made. This, said 
the speaker, is a bold boast, and I propose to prove it now. [Pro- 
longed cheers.] 

When Philip of Macedon was moving forward to subjugate all 
Greece, whose burning lips aroused the fires of valor in Athenian 
breasts? Those of Demosthenes, a lawyer. [Cheers.] When 
Catiline had pushed his conspiracy against Rome into the very 
Senate-house, what clarion voice proclaimed his guilt and what gal- 
lant arm drove him from the forum ? Those of Cicero, a lawyer. 
[Great cheers.] When the French Revolution shook that beauti- 
ful realm, and blood flowed shoe-mouth deep in the streets of Paris, 
who stood for the people against the patricians with the valor and 
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eloquence of a demi-god ? Mirabeau ! [Prolonged cheers.] How 
has it been m England, Ireland, and our own land ? Need I tell 
an audience like this of Pitt, and Fox, and Burke— of Mansfield, 
Erskine, and Buller in the first named country ; or Curran, and 
Emmet, and Grattan, or PhilUps, Shiel, and O'Connell in the sec- 
ond. [Enthusiastic cheers.] But, said the speaker, let us come 
at once to America, and tell our dear beloved fiiend, the Doctor, 
for he is dear to us all and beloved by us all, although he upbraids 
us without cause — " with all his faults we love him still." [Here 
the Doctor smiled and nodded, while the audience cheered.] I 
said I would come to America and see what lawyers had done for 
her. Has any one forgotten how in the early days of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle the gifted Otis, with tongue of fire, aroused the 
patriotism of Massachusetts, while at the self-same time, as if by 
providential order, the thunder tones of Patrick Henry fulminated 
over Virginia, calling his countrymen to arms ? Has any one for- 
gotten what lawyers lived, and ruled, and labored in that fearfiil 
struggle, and up till now in American history ? [Cheers.] The 
judiciary of America has given us a Marshall, a Bushrod Washing- 
ton, and a McLean, and a list that it would be tedious to name to 
you. [The Doctor here interrupted the speaker and added audibly, 
Hamilton and Burr. In reply the Judge said, I thought the Doc- 
tor was going to quote Nicodemus on me, for I believe the brethren 
of the cloth were always prejudiced against him because he was 
ignorant of the second birth.] 

But how is it in this present terrible and criminal rebellion? 
Have the members of the legal profession done nothing for our 
land ? Who gave you a Halleck at the council board, and a But- 
ler at Fortress Monroe ? The bar ! [At the mention of the name 
of Butler, cheers and shouts for a long time resounded through the 
hall.] Who gave to the nation General Schenck, who has lost one 
arm in his country's service and is ready to part with the other ? 
Who gave you General Frank Blair to oscillate between Congress 
and the battle-field ? Who gave you the McCooks, those six gallant 
men — ^father and sons together — all from that dear old State of 
Ohio, some living and some dead, who have been fightmg this battle 
from the first ? And yet again, who was that valiant man who uttered 
that sentiment now historic — ^' K any man attempts to lower the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot?" General Dix, a lawyer. 
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All, all were lawyers ; the gifts of a patriotic profession to a bleed- 
ing country. [Great and continued cheers.] These are the kind 
of men of whom the bar is made ; these are the God-like men, 
brave in the forum and braver on the field. 

" These are among the immortal names 
That were not born to die ! " 

[Prolonged cheers.] 

Surely, Doctor, it was not to such as these that it was said of 
old : " Woe unto you, lawyers." 

But I have reserved my best argument for the last ; there is yet 
another name that I would recall to your recollection. Who has 
stood in the storm for the last four years ? What man is that who has 
stood upon the deck of the old Ship of State, while she has been 
raked this way by canister, and that way by grape, and tossed upon 
the wildest tempest of rebeUion that history records — ^his hand upon 
the helm, and his eye upon heaven — guiding and guarding that 
sacred vessel ? I refer, as you already know, to Abraham Lincoln, 
a lawyer ! [At the mention of this name the wildest cheering and 
enthusiasm prevailed.] The speaker, in conclusion, made some 
remarks as to the veneration and respect which he felt for the gen- 
tleman to whom he had replied, and cautioned him pleasantly never 
again to snub the bar, and wound up by saying, in a most pleasant 
manner, that if he had known the Doctor was coming over here to 
crack a joke upon his beloved profession, he would have remained 
one day longer last week at the Geysers, with Dr. Bellows, and put 
him in the Witches' Caldron, or he should have put the speaker in. 
Thanking the audience for their kind attention, the Judge then 
resumed his seat, amid cheers and applause from all the gentlemen 
present. 

The President. — 

Our Army. — Glorious teachers of the power of patriotism and education com- 
bined. The bright pages of history that they are writing, will have no weightier 
truth for the ages, than that the more men know^ the better they fight for the right. 

— Represented on our coast by a commander who is always right. 
[Applause.] There can be no mistake in our asking now to hear 
from General Wright. [Great applause.] 
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General Wright. — I thank the gentlemen for their kind greet- 
ing and acceptance of the sentiment which has just been announced. 
I might plead surprise at being called out before this distinguished 
assembly ; but it is unsoldierlike for one to sufiFer himself to be sur- 
prised. [Applause.] The soldier must always be ready for any 
emergency. He must be always ready either to meet the flash of 
the red artillery, or the sometimes more dangerous flash of bright 
eyes. [Cheers and laughter.] Since this arm had thirteen years' 
pith, a soldier I have been. [Cheers.] My duties have called me 
into every section of our country ; but whether serving in the sunny 
south, or in the frozen regions of the north, or looking out on our 
own loved Pacific, my thoughts have daily wandered back, and I 
have offered up a prayer for the prosperity of my dear old alma 
mater ^ on the banks of the Hudson. Soon I leave you, gentlemen, 
for service in the East ; but if God spares my life, I hope to return 
to this coast at the close of this contest, to spend the remainder of 
my days. [Applause.] 

But, gentlemen, I do not rise to speak of myself. I was called 
upon to respond to the sentiment, " Our Army." Oh ! how much 
is embodied in those two words ! On our army depends the fate of 
this country. On our army hangs the very life of this nation. The 
armies of the Republic are now teaching both rebels within our bor- 
ders and their sympathisers abroad, that patriotism and education 
are all-powerful, and sufficient to preserve our glorious and free 
institutions, and maintain the integrity of this nation through all 
coming ages, and for all coming generations ! [Great applause.] 
Our army is fighting for right! [Cheers.] Our enemies have 
appealed to the sword, and let the sword decide it. [Cheering.] 
My faith has never wavered, since the commencement of this great 
struggle, as to its final result. We shall pass through this fiery 
ordeal unscathed. We shall emerge, bright, pure, and etherealized, 
and resume our old natural stand-point as a beacon of hope to the 
oppressed nations of the whole world. [Applause.] 

But I will detain you no longer, gentlemen. [Go on. Go on.] 
It is already past nine o'clock, and I will close. I return my 
thanks, for myself and the gentlemen who have accompanied me, to 
the Faculty for their kind invitation to be present on this occasion ; 
hoping that the College of California may long prosper and flourish 
amid these peaceful groves of Oakland, and that its graduated class 
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may go forth to-morrow strongly armed with patriotism and educa- 
tion, and become usefiil members of society, and reflect credit on 
the distinguished Faculty of the College. [Applause.] 

The President. — 

The Clergy. — ^Truth is the first fruit — the preachers of truth the crowning 
glory of all true education. 

There is a gentleman present whose heart is so full of love for 
every good word and every good work, that I know that it is just as 
much as he has been able to do to keep quiet until now. Let us 
hear from the Rev. Mr. Kittredge. 

Mr. Kittredge. — Mr. PreMent: You have chosen a very 
small specimen of a clergyman to respond to that sentiment. I 
know, sir, that it is said that the richest articles are done up in the 
smallest parcels, but you know very well that there are exceptions 
to all general rules, and the present company is always excepted. 
[Laughter.] But, sir, I am very happy to respond to the toast 
which you have just read. According to the idea, sir, of the old 
world, we have come dovm from the position of the old priesthood 
to the common people ; according to the American idea, the clergy 
have gone up to the common people — ^to their hearts and into their 



If I understand the theory and the constitution of this college, 
and of all our New England and United States colleges as distm- 
guished from others, it is this, that religion and education join 
hands; and that faculty and students, not only on California's 
shores, but throughout our loved America, in principle and in fact, 
are ever sending up, sir, to the Great Teacher — ^looking away from 
metaphysical works and the dead languages, and looking up as little 
children to the Great God to ask " what is truth ? " And, sir, the 
contest in which we are now engaged is bringing us closer to that 
Great Teacher. I have seen, sir, and Conversed with the American 
missionary in almost every missionary field, over whom there is the 
care of almost every denomination, and I can testify here to-day 
that those who have borne our loved religion to other shores are the 
noblest specimens of American men — true patriots, sir, to the very 
core — [cheers] loving man, loving God ; and I have seen the tear 
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glisten and fall from the eye as home and country have been men- 
tioned. I was present, sir, in Syria, at a little prayer meeting over 
which the American Minister presided ; and if you could have seen 
those men bowing in suppliance in a heathen land, with but one 
petition, but one prayer, " God bless our Country," you would have 
known that there are hearts beating for us and with us far away 
to-night. [Great applause.] 

It seems to me, sir, that there is this peculiarity of our Grovem- 
ment which has been brought out more clearly in this crisis — the 
lack of monuments. We are very poorly off, sir, for monuments. 
You can walk through the cities of the old world and be fascinated 
by the crumbling monuments ; or you can stand within the aisles of 
Westminster Abbey, your heart and mmd enchanted with its won- 
drous beauty and solemnity ; or you can gaze, enraptured, through 
the cathedral-like, palace-like, church-like ruins of Italy, Greece, 
and Egypt ; and you can ask yourself, sir, as many a traveler does, 
why with all this education, why with the pyramids, and these 
Egyptian ruins, and that solitary pyramid, the Heliopolis, ^ving 
witness, perhaps, that we are only going up the ladder which has 
been traversed before — and yet, sir, the question comes again 
and again. Why has Greece fallen ? why has Rome fallen ? why 
has Egypt fallen ? And upon the Grecian ruins, amid the ruins of 
•the Acropolis, upon the fallen pillars of Rome, you will read the 
answer : " Their people wandered far away from their God." And 
among the ruins of Egypt you read the solemn warning, " The cow 
and wolf, and the God-cursed serpent are the gods of the Egyptian 
people." And, sir, that is the glory of America to-day, that her 
people are coming closer to God, and that, as my brother has said 
to-night, although of a different denomination from me, the sectarian 
walls are being broken down as far as it is right to break them 
down [applause] ; and, sir, the people are beginning to feel that a 
preacher of the Gospel is a man like themselves, and that he is 
beginning to emerge from his long seclusion. Where, sir, is there 
a more beautiful picture than an American student to-day as he 
walks forth from the shadows of our colleges, with his conscience 
unfettered, with his mind opened to all the streams of learning that 
are pouring into his soul ; with his heart beating with a patriotism, 
a love of country, that he never thought or dreamed of, until God 
brought this blessed crisis upon us; and, sir, with the dews of 
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truth upon his white brow, and it seems to me with a dove resting 
upon his head, and a voice coming through the open heavens " That 
is my dear son ; " — ^mind open, heart open, conscience unshackled, 
to be a blessing to the world and a servant of man ! Why, sir, has 
there ever been a more sublime picture than that witnessed ? 

I think it was in the City of Richmond, when that young man 
from one of our colleges, an American, a christian young man, 
taken as a spy — and I knew him well — confined in that low and 
abominable prison, was at last led out to execution ; after having 
written a letter — ^which I wish I had with me to-night that I might 
read it to you — and while standing on that ground which he knew 
was to drink his blood, and from home, only, I think, eighteen 
years of age, and with as much love for life as have you or I, when 
asked if he had anything to say before he passed into eternity, he 
stopped, looked around upon that mute and blinded assembly, and 
said : " I have one thing to say ; three cheers for the Stars and 
Stripes ! " [Great applause.] No sooner, sir, had he uttered it 
than he fell pierced by more than twenty bullets. Such are the 
young men that America has produced, and over whom as they 
pass out to the battle is spoken the blessmg of the minister of God. 
And religion, sir, is exalted to-day in that she is permitted to walk 
through the fields of blood, and, though blood, not one thread of 
her garments is stained. 

Mr. President, I have been with you in this State but a little 
over four months. I listened this afternoon with intense interest to 
the oration by him whom you selected to represent you on this 
occasion. Unknown personally, sir, to myself, I know that he will 
take whatever I say only as the utterances of a heart that I know 
is true to our country. If I know anything, sir, of California, if I 
can judge anything, sir, from the beating of my own heart — a heart 
that is telling me every day more and more that I am a citizen 
among you — California, Mr. President, at the present hour has no 
complaints to make to the General Government, not even for five 
per cent, tax upon the mines. [Tremendous and long continued 
applause.] Mr. President, no ! Right or wrong as is the measure 
that has been spoken of, never in an hour like this, never when the 
altars of the General Government and the great national altar is 
trembling under the blows of treason, never when the ocean of 
blood has nearly overtopped that altar — that blood of our own sons 
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and brothers — ^never in such an hour would California, can she go 
to the Federal Government and say : " There will be anarchy if 
you do not attend to our legislation." [Applause.] We don't 
care, sir, what she does to us, if she saves our blessed Union. 
[Vociferous cheers, renewed again and again.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have been struck with the fact that California, 
sir, more than any other State, but San Francisco more than any 
other city, has erected on her houses and her public buildings the 
staflF upon which to unfurl the national banner ; and any one visiting 
this State from the East is struck with the fact. And I feel that I 
can appeal safely to those here this evening, whether it is not true 
that as she lifts up the staff and unfurls the banner over thousands 
of houses in her Golden City, so, sir, her loyal hearts are going 
upwards, the way that staff points ; and to our brother and loving 
friend of the Sanitary Commission, and to other Commissions, she 
is showing that she loves our country, by pouring out from her 
loaded stores those blessed little mementos, not only of California's 
affection, and the blessed soothers of soldiers' sufferings, and telling 
him to-night on the field of battle that whatever may be true of the 
South, the farthest State in our Union — far off on the Pacific — ^is 
as true, as noble, and as devoted to the interests of country as my 
own Massachusetts, as our brother's of New York, as any State in 
our glorious Union. [Applause.] 

The President. — 

The Law. — ^A sword and a shield ! They who wield the one worthily, will never 
fail to use the other to ward off every assault of public treason or private wrong. 

Mr. John W. Dwinelle will respond. 

Mr. Dwinelle. — Mr. Chairman: I have had process served 
on me here since I sat at this table — ^what we lawyers call a short 
summons. Now, Mr. Chairman, do you think that is fair ? You 
call this a kind of a " free collation ! " It don't cost anything ! 
Why, sir, did you ever hear of an Arab trying to cut the throat of 
a man who had eaten his salt ? Why the meanest Piute Indian, 
when he shared his roasted dog with a white man would be above 
trying to roast him alive. A free collation ! Next time I hope you 
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will allow me to pay for my ticket. [Laughter.] But I remember 
when I was in college they used to roa9t Freshmen, and I presume 
that trotting out an old fogy is a correlative process. Now I came 
here to speak my mind, and I am going to do it. I was retained 
on the " other side," and you know we have always to speak for 
the first retainer. Now I came here to be impressed very much in 
favor of this college. I knew some of the professors, all of them 
gentlemen, and some of them good looking. Then this free colla- 
tion rather impressed me favorably. I like to collate, myself. Very 
favorably impressed I was — asked my son to go down with me and 
be entertained. The music was good. The oration was splendid. 
The poem was a gem — procession large and fine — audience numer- 
ous — pretty ladies there [applause and laughter] — grounds looking 
fine, buildings fine, new thing apparently ; very much impressed — 
collation first rate — waiters splendid. [Laughter.] But it hap- 
pens sometimes to a traveler that while everything looks all right 
and nice, there is a pistol ready to be presented at his head. I 
used to be inspector of a lunatic asylum ; it was in first-rate condi 
tion ; everythmg looked in perfect order when I took charge, yet it 
was not always safe to look behind the beds or into the closets. But 
there is another thing that has impressed me very much. Look at 
that picture [pointing to a large painting of the State arms] — ^a 
picture of Eureka, twice as large as life, and about as natural, too, 
and tending bar at that ! [Great laughter and applause.] I think 
now, for the honor of the college with which the future of Califor- 
nia is so much interested and involved, that we ought to take a 
silent vow to say nothing about it. [Laughter.] 

It is very hard for me to say anything under these circumstances, 
particularly as I have been preceded by Judge Haight and Chief 
Justice Turner on the subject of the judiciary. But there is one 
thing well known to lawyers, which for the honor of the clergy we 
have kept secret, but which, after the attack made on the profession 
by the Rev. Dr. Bellows, I am not going to keep any longer. You 
are all aware that the Saviour denounced lawyers — even went so 
far as to say, " Woe unto you lawyers." Now, who were the law- 
yers of those days ? Why they occupied the very position that the 
clergy occupies now. [L|iughter.] There were no lawyers in 
those days as we imderstand the term. There was a class of men 
that expounded the law, but they were the clergy. That was the 
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class of men that the Saviour denounced, and you know what a 
catastrophe they brought upon the world about eighteen hundred 
years ago. We had nothing to do with that. It was that profes- 
sion that has so well represented itself here to-night at both ends of 
the room. They took us by the beard, and said : " How is it with 
you, now." [Great laughter.] 

I regard the law, Mr. President, as one of the noblest, the hi^- 
est branches of knowledge. What is the Judge ? What does he 
assume ? Why he assumes one of the highest attributes of Deity, 
so far as man can assume it. He assumes to sit like a God in his 
impartiaUty, in his inflexibiUty, in his justice, and in his truth. His 
infallibility and omniscience man cannot assume ; but he swears to 
assume those other qualities, and that he will administer justice 
with truth and impartiality. 

A man who is a lawyer is always becoming better or growing 
worse. The discipline of his profession is such that he cannot stand 
still. We have secrets intrusted to us such as clergymen never 
reach. The lessons of Hfe come home to us in such a way, wick- 
edness is so sure to get its reward, immoraUty is so sure to breed 
vengeance, that a man, if he takes that discipline to his heart, is 
always becoming better ; and the man who deviates &om his oath 
and violates the confidence reposed in him is becoming worse. 

Dr. Bellows suggested to Judge Turner the names of Hamilton 
and Burr as examples of lawyers. From the time that Hamilton 
«ame to the bar until he committed that fatal error of his life, he 
was becoming better ; and from the time that Burr came to the bar 
with his imperfect morality until the time he sank into an ignomini- 
ous grave, he was becoming worse and worse, and he became so 
bad that his character stank before his carcass did. 

It is said that in some of the States — and I am sorry to beUeve 
that it is true, for I went home once with all the fortune I wanted 
to settle down there in the practice of the law, and I came back 
because I believed it — that the profession is broken down. And I 
will tell you why it is broken down. It is because of those changes 
in public sentiment which brought about the elective judiciary, broke 
down those barriers, those credential rules that required that law- 
yers should be educated men— which required students to be in the 
office of respectable attorneys, and associated with them for a cer- 
tam number of years, before they should be entitied to admission to 
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the bar, in order that they should be in some measure competent to 
discharge the high and honorable duties of the profession — until 
their character should become fixed, their morals firmly established. 
In many of those States if a man can go into an obscure Court and 
get admission to the bar, he is as good a man as one who has been 
matriculated and got his degree. Well, such men come to the bar 
with their imperfect training and imperfect morals, and that is the 
reason why the profession is broken down in some of the States, and 
probably will be broken down in others. And, therefore, I say that 
lawyers are as much interested in the cause of education as any 
class of people ; and for my part I am willing to pledge myself to 
devote myself to the interests of this institution, and of kindred 
institutions, as far as I shall ever be able to do so. [Cheers.] 

The President. — We have heard fi*om the oldest member of the 
profession here. I think that the younger men connected with the 
bar should have a word to say. Will Mr. Blatchley favor us with 
a further response to this toast ? 

Mr. Blatchley. — ^I don't know as I can avoid accepting your 
very polite invitation. I do not know how to express the pleasure 
I feel, that it is my privilege to attend the first alumni gathering 
upon the Pacific coast, under the auspices of this institution, in 
which thousands of the people of this coast have an interest. I 
trust, Mr. President, that we are witnesses of the inauguration, as 
it were, of an institution which, one of these years (and the time 
which shall elapse, I think, will not be measured by centuries), will 
afford means of education as good — which will afford means as 
ample for prosecuting studies in science, in literature, and in art ; 
which will be an institution as rich and as proud — as any institution 
anywhere in the land. Certainly, sir, Eastern institutions, let 
them be as excellent as they may, cannot take the place of educa- 
tional institutions in California. The Eastern-educated gentleman 
is not necessarily just like what a California^ducated gentleman 
should be. I take it, sir, that a man who would pass muster as an 
educated gentleman in New England might not be qualified to 
discharge the duties of the position of a trustee of a mining com- 
pany. Every land, sir, has its peculiarities ; CaUfomia has her 
peculiarities — ^her peculiarities of soil, and climate, and productions, 
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and people ; and there must be corresponding peculiarities of edu- 
cation. He cannot be considered a well-informed Califomian, who 
is not well acquainted with matters peculiar to the State — ^matters 
which cannot be as well learned anywhere else as in this State. 
Our mines, sir, are certainly pecuhar ; and there is little danger 
that any one, thoroughly acquainted with all matters pertaining to 
them, will not be able to find employment for all his knowledge. 
We may go a thousand miles in any direction, and not go beyond 
mines of gold and silver, which send for their suppUes to California. 
The people of this coast must study mining, sir — ^must study those 
arts and sciences immediately connected with mining. The edu- 
cational institutions must act accordingly; and there is ample 
evidence that they are acting accordingly. 

But there are other pecuUarities connected with this coast. One 
need not walk a great way in any of our principal cities, to hear 
at least five difierent languages spoken — EngUsh, German, French, 
Spanish, and Chinese ; and, probably, ItaUan and Danish. Libra- 
ries, to represent properly the literature of the country, would 
have to represent some half-a-dozen languages. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the studies of the languages will have an important 
place in the education of this country. I do not know, sir, admit- 
ting that we had the books and the teachers, of any city in this 
country, or in the world, which affords facilities for the study of the 
modern languages equal to those afforded by San Francisco. And, 
when we recollect that the living languages are all to some extent 
connected with, and some of them are wholly based upon, the dead 
languages, I think there is little danger that we shall attempt 
strictly to pursue the study of living languages, merely for the 
sake of expressing in different ways our ideas, rather than to study 
language as a science — to study the facts for the sake of the facts 
as truth; 

But, Mr. President, I believe that I am waxing somewhat di- 
dactic ; so, thanking the meeting and you, Mr. President, for the 
honor you have conferred upon me by inviting me to address the 
meeting, I take my seat. [Cheers.] 

The President. — 

The Medical Profession. — Sharers in earth's most blessed mission, "going 
about to heal the sick." The education that fits them for their work is but the 
prelude to that higher culture of the heart that adorns and crowns it. 
E 
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Dr. Henry Gibbons will respond. 

Dr. Gibbons. — Friends and Brothers : I believe it is, I know it 
is customary, in arranging a feast or a meal, to deal out certain 
substantials — to begin with such as meat, and bread, and potatoes, 
and to leave the tarts and dainties until the appetite is somewhat 
sated with solid food. But it appears to me that the order of 
things, so far as calling upon me to perform my part in this intel- 
lectual feast — ^the order of things on the present occasion is some- 
what reversed ; that, after the ruddy dumplings and the luscious 
tarts and sweetmeats, you call upon me to distribute a few cold 
potatoes [laughter] ; or a sort of dinner-pill, after eating so heart- 
ily [laughter] ; or a dose of Seidhtz powders to carry ofiF the load. 
[Laughter.] 

However, without any further preliminary remarks, I will pro- 
ceed to say what Uttle I have to say ; and I shall make but a very 
small dose ; for I have studied, in the latter part of my career as a 
physician, to put the medicine in as small a dose as possible, and 
to disguise it with as much sugar as possible. 

I was very near committing a grievous sin to-day. In this quiet 
place, and in the presence of so many clergymen, I am permitted 
to come to the confessional ; particularly as I didn't commit the 
sin. [Laughter.] I was very near it, but I am not quite guilty. 
For some time past, I have had my mind directed toward this 
occasion, or toward some occasion in the future, about which I had 
a vague idea, but in reference to which there was something at- 
tractive. I had been over on another occasion similar to this, some 
time since, when we, or many of us that are here assembled, list- 
ened to the silvery tones of a dear friend, now no more, but whose 
memory is fresh in the heart of every individual present. I was, 
I say, here once, on an occasion similar to this, and an impression 
was left on my mind so agreeable, that I wanted to be present at 
this. But I have got so in the habit of running around Uke an old 
horse in a bark-mill, in the streets of San Francisco, that, although 
I wanted to come, I could not make up my mind to break through 
the fence of habit. There I was, thinking whether I would come 
or not. I felt the responsibility of the duties of a medical man ; 
I thought I was under obligation to those who depended upon me 
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for professional aid — ^that it was not right to be running away fr\)m 
the post of duty, and all that. Well, this kind of idea, dictated 
by habit more than anything else, by-and-by was encountered by 
the opposite sentiment ; a sentiment which is represented in this 
toast — the part which refers to the higher culture. [Looking at a 
slip of paper, as if reading.] I have the advantage of my friend, 
Judge Haight ; who, although he quoted Scripture and compared 
himself to Moses, in reference to his vision, had to take out his 
glasses in order to read his " summons." Now, my eyes are good 
yet — they are actually improving. A few years ago, when I 
wanted to read a paper like that, I was under the necessity of 
holding it at about that distance [holding the paper near his eyes] . 
Now, I can see a great deal better when I hold it off there at 
arm's length. [Great laughter.] This is a fact of science which 
I announce for the benefit of students in this college. The idea of 
the " higher culture " struck my mind, and I felt that, whatever 
the duties of a physician were, binding him to his home — to the 
rounds of his profession — there were higher duties requiring his 
attention at times. This view of the case crept over my mind, 
until I concluded I could come, and would come. I had no expect- 
ation of being able to throw any of my light to aid proceedings in 
any way. I came with the selfish feeling of benefiting myself — of 
cultivating those higher motives, those better feelings — taking ad- 
vantage of that culture which we always derive fi:om personal 
intercourse. And I came ; but, gentlemen, I was so honored in 
coming, that I trembled almost at the very idea of almost having 
committed that sin ; and I hope that it will be voted a sin here- 
after, hot to come to meetings of this kind. [Applause.] Why, 
look at the advantage that we derive from it. Who is there in this 
room, that has not enjoyed himself on the present occasion ? and 
who is there here, that does not feel that there is enough in the 
human mind and brain from which to derive enjoyment, without 
resorting to any factitious source ? Was there ever, where the 
tables groan beneath the weight of other articles than we find here 
— stimulating drinks, and so forth — was there ever an occasion in 
which there was more social, and pure, and sound enjoyment, than 
we have had here to-night ? [Applause.] Would it be possible 
to aid by any artificial means the rich feast that every one here 
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haer imbibed this evening — the rich intellectual feast imbibed from 
all sources and all professions ? 

A word m regard to the list, which was deemed intermmable by- 
some of our friends. It is a long list, but it is still not large 
enough. Some of the names even are not sufficiently multiplied ; 
and I wish to make a complaint in regard to my own name, which 
occurs on that list three times only. I protest against that; it 
ought to appear there four times — for there is another graduate of 
a California school, whose name should have been there. I am 
proud to mention the name — ^indulge me in a little paternal vanity 
— ^Henry Gibbons, Jr., M.D., a graduate of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of the Pacific in 1863 ; not present, nor 
having it in his power to be present, because, I presume, at this 
very moment he is occupied in the Douglas Hospital at Washing- 
ton. [Applause.] And there are more to come. [Laughter.] 
And within these walls there is another one of the tribe, who, in 
the course of three years, will have his name down on that list. 
Then I will be proud to say there are five of them — representa- 
tives, too, of the littlest State in the Union, Delaware. South of 
that wonderful line, it is true ; but true and loyal to the core. 
[Cheers.] 

Now, since I have been here, looking around and thinking, I 
have reflected upon what a motley crowd we have got here, and 
what occasion there can be or could be, to bring together such a 
heterogeneous mass of people — ^military men and Quakers, to some 
extent antipodes everywhere else. Here is my friend. General 
Wright ; we never, I believe, stuck together, except when we used 
to play chess together in Philadelphia ; I think I beat you. Gen- 
eral, then, if I mistake not. [Laughter.] 

[Gen. Wright laughingly shook his head.] 

The President. — I would suggest. Doctor, that the General 
belongs to an army that never knows when it is beaten. [Cheers.] 

Dr. Gibbons. — Well, it is a good thing that such opposite mate- 
rials should be thus brought together. What is there on earth, 
except an occasion of this sort, that could bring together such a 
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heterogeneous mass, unless it be — and I do hope that the spirit of 
patriotism and loyal devotion to the Stars and Stripes might do it. 
[Cheering.] In every other pursuit of Ufe we are antipodal, many 
of us ; but here can be brought together the entire head and brains 
of the entire community, for there never was before, I suppose, on 
this Western Coast, such an amount of human brains in a room 
twenty by forty. [Laughter.] Why, gentlemen, here is a mighty 
power in this room at the present moment — a mighty power — a 
power capable of wielding, and which will, to a great extent, wield 
the destinies of Califomia. Never before was congregated on this 
coast the means of accomplishing so much good in one small room 
as now in this room. Let the programme be carried out that has 
been read by the Chairman ; let this thing be repeated — repeated 
with additions year by year. Let it go on in arithmetical, if not 
geometrical, progression. Let us a year hence have another gath- 
ering of this kind, but of necessity in a larger room. Let the 
brains of Califomia and of this Western Coast congregate here. 
Let them call each other by that blessed and endearing title with 
which the Chairman commenced his address : " Friends and Broth- 
ers." Let occasions of this kind, my friends and brothers, never 
be allowed to fail ; and depend upon it we shall in the end have 
accomplished more for the good of CaUfomia than by any labor that 
can be performed under sordid motives in connection with our busi- 
ness, our trade, our occupations, or any other means whatever. 
[Applause.] 

The President. — 

The Press. — The great Educated and the great Educator; all colleges have 
helped to make it what it is, that it may help to make all colleges what they should 
be hereafter. 

Dr. Tuthill will respond. 

Dr. Tuthill. — Mr, President and Brethren : It is eminently 
proper, of course, that if a power is talked about you should put 
the press on. It is not quite so certain, however, that I should be 
called on to speak for the press, especially as there are members of 
the press present who must be a great deal older than I am, though 
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they may use more hair-dye. [Laughter.] I have seen a miracle 
wrought here to-night — no reference to the sudden disappearance 
of the edibles that lately loaded these tables — ^but I entered this 
room a youth, and now I discover that I am old. Thanks to Judge 
Haight, personal thanks to General Wright and our venerable friend 
Mr. Sessions, who confess that their college age is greater even 
than mine. 

This is a splendid toast. I remember the beginning of it per- 
fectly. It starts ofiF with " The Press," and then it states some- 
thing about the "great educated" and the "great educator." 
Now, if I understand the toast, it means this : Whereas, the press 
is an engine of tremendous suction power, it is equally remarkable 
for the force with which it returns to the public all that it receives ; 
and, whereas, it was once in leading strings and went to school and 
got birched by libel suits, now it has become its own master and 
plays the birch itself and teaches manners and morals. It more 
than intimates that the colleges have made the press the great 
institution that it is — that it speaks for itself and don't have to 
pitch into the clergy to protect its merits from depreciation. 
[Laughter.] That may be true ; first, there is a large number of 
college men who are controlling the press as editors, though it still 
remains that there is a great quantity of old brains editorially 
employed that never was bred in college ; but the length of that 
list of alumni on the Pacific Coast suggests another way that the 
colleges have affected the press — the mixing of so many educated, 
cultivated men in with the reading community has compelled a bet- 
ter taste to guide and supervise its issues. 

Mr. President, as I perceive that I am unable to remember the 
balance of the toast, and as it is so excellent, I shall have to treat 
it as Gen. Lee was treated when he got in between the two Annas. 
[Great laughter.] When Gen. Grant came down and saw what a 
fine position Lee was in, he said, " Let him alone," and flanked him 
and went around him. Will you permit me, sir, to flank that toast 
and go around it ? You intended it as a compliment — ^you compli- 
ment your own taste by the intention. [Laughter.] It is a hand- 
some compliment to our profession, that every other profession, while 
thinking its own the clenched nail and glue that holds society to- 
gether, gives ours the second place. K it were not for this self- 
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satisfaction of every other profession, what would become of ours ! 
What a rush there would be to it of briefless lawyers, of clergymen 
with harrowed throats, of physicians chagrined at seeing patients 
slip through their hands into health — or the hearse ! In consider- 
ation for the press, a kind Providence has ordained that when a 
little removed from the petty annoyances of their daily business, 
the members of these other professions should fancy their own more 
important and desirable even than ours. But being the second 
choice of all out of it, and first in our own conceit, is it not proven 
that the first and most potent of modem professions is the Press ? 
[Applause.] You all have your little jealousies of us, of course. 
The doctor is naturally annoyed to see the quack advertising him- 
self into a practice and wealth. Many a lawyer curls his lip with 
scorn at the mention of a newspaper, yet when he is going to defend 
a particularly hard case, he will tempt and egg on the honest, un- 
suspicious press to flame with indignation, and denounce his client, 
for the sake of getting the whole community so down on him that 
it will be impossible to select an unbiased jury to try him in the 
county. [Laughter.] The clergy believe in us. They know what 
helps we are to forward every good work, and yet I am not amazed 
that they do not on every Sunday advise their people to subscribe 
to all the papers. It must abate somewhat from the pure pleasure 
with which they look upon some eloquent sermon of theirs faithfully 
reported in their favorite newspaper, to see it flanked in one adjoin- 
ing column by a briUiant sketch of a horse-race, and in another by 
the charming details of the last prize-fight. [Laughter.] Such 
things will happen sometimes. 

It cannot be denied that public speakers do sometimes suffer at 
the hands of persons who, mistaking themselves as reporters, are 
not even fair porters. I remember the horrified aspect of a distin- 
guished clergyman at a great pubUc meeting where, because the 
press had not been invited, the orators had presumed they were to 
have it all their own way. He entered, walked forward upon the 
platform, shook hands with his brethren, then peering over the altar 
rails caught sight of the table where sat the representatives of the 
entire daily press of New York. He smote his hands together and 
exclaimed — " Is it possible that we are at the mercy of these men ! " 
They had dropped a comma out of one of his previous speeches in 
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reporting him, and made him a heretic by omitting a " not " in the 
rendering of his faith on a delicate point. [Laughter.] I am 
going to get through in a moment. 

Voices. — Go on ; go on. 

Dr. TuTHiLL. — In honor of Uncle Abraham, then, may I tell 
you a story ? It is a very little one. It shows how the common 
mind is above the jealousies of the members of the learned profes- 
sions. [Laughter.] After one of the naval conflicts of this war, 
as they were clearing up the ship's decks, and the doctor had 
passed along and pointed out those who were dead and those at 
whom he would have to take another turn in the hospital, they came 
to one poor fellow who, though numbered among the dead, showed 
such resistance as only a live man makes. " What are you up to ? " 
asked Jack with a growl. " We are going to put you in a sack and 
bury you," they replied. " But I'm not dead," exclaimed Jack. 
" Can't help that," answered his companions, " the doctor said you 
were dead, and our orders are to bury you." " Is that so ? Did 
the doctor say I was dead ? Then I am dead ; the doctor knows 
what he's about, but hang me if I know myself, so pitch me over- 
board." He had faith — ^he believed in the regular doctor [laugh- 
ter] ; and what the doctor was to Jack, the press is to the people. 
They believe in the newspapers. [Great laughter and applause.] 
The Press is expected to tell a man all that he knows and that he 
wants to know. I would like to have you consider what a fix you 
would be in to-night, if it were not for the press. How would you 
be situated to-morrow, if the press should omit to make mention of 
this collation ? How could you prove at home that you had not 
been at your club as usual ? How could any one of these gentle- 
men face his cava sposa or his alma mater with his own testimony, 
unaided by the ever-faithful press? [Great laughter.] Then, 
again, I hope we all understand how nobly the press treats us when 
it refrains from telling all it knows — when it doesn't take down 
speeches that it might report if it chose. 

Nothing seems more ephemeral than the daily paper. It is old 
before it is fairly dry ; stale the hour it is read. If you have ever 
read, sir, you cannot have forgotten Hugh Miller's magnificent 
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sketch of a tertiary landscape in Scotland. On the bank of a river, 
burrowing its roots among the already crumbling old red sandstone, 
stood a stately pine of a species now extinct, which, when touched 
with slight decay, bled amber. The golden gum trickling from its 
side attracted myriads of insects, arrested the leaves of ferns, bits 
of shrubs, up-turned mosses that the wind wafted near, pieces of 
bark, and cones and spikes dropping from its parent tree, and the 
shed scales of reptiles. Whatever touched it adhered and was 
embalmed. So that now, after clusters of centuries have passed, 
after the solemn procession of icebergs over the submerged land 
has ceased, and the island rising again has parted with its last gla- 
cier ; after coast lines have been raised again and again, and the 
last formed rocks are crumbling into soil, the amber still remains, 
preserving its burden of ephemera and extinct species. The amber 
pine of the Historic Era is the Press. Its attractive issue draws to 
it and embalms all passing news — all current events. A great deal 
of what it embalms is trash, I admit. Every one of you has con- 
tributed to the press. [Great laughter and applause.] Much of 
it will never see the Ught again, yet out of the stratified collections 
of libraries— out from under comer-stones, and from the rubbish of 
antiquarian museums, historians will exhume some of them, and 
with them unearth the only memorials of a thousand events that 
have greatly stbred us in their day. The most hastily-jotted para- 
graph may be the sole authority to settle questions centuries hence, 
of which only the seeds are in our time. [Applause.] 

Mr. President, remembering what has been said to-day, let me 
state that information has just been received by telegraph that the 
five per cent, mining tax which was going to ruin California — and 
I believe myself that it would have been playing it down pretty low 
on us, though our patriotism is not to be measured by any tax — ^tax 
us to the utmost that the Union requires, is our doctrine — is not to 
be levied after all. The United States Senate yesterday, finding 
how California felt about it, waived its unquestionable privilege, and 
agreed to tax the gold product but one-half of one per cent. ! — just 
one-tenth of the figure originally proposed ! There is an alma 
mater for you ! [Great applause.] And now, sir, let me give you 
a toast — not that it concerns my subject at all, but because one 
must conclude with something. While we have been sitting here, 
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our thoughts have wandered back to college groves and old homes, 
and not seldom have turned to our brethren who in Virginia are 
struggling to bring this infamous rebellion to an end. Let me give 
you a sentiment which I know you will all respond to in every 
struggle for the right, especially in this Virginia campaign : God — 
Grant — ^Victory. [Applause.] 

The President. — We cannot let the press off so. Mr. Livings- 
ton is here. 

Mr. H. B. Livingston. — Mr. President : This is hardly fair. 
Every one else here has had either a long or a short summons ; 
but, with me, the summons and response are simultaneous. I call 
that rather severe on the junior member of the profession. 

As an humble member of the press, however, I am exceedingly 
happy to respond to this toast. As one of the earlier, if not the 
oldest member now in this State, I feel grateful for the privilege of 
responding to the sentiment; and particularly in behalf of the 
cause of Education. When first I landed on these shores — without 
the pale of San Francisco, and north of the Bay of San Francisco 
— I think there was not a single log-cabin or tenement that was 
used as a school-house ; not even a tent ; not a collection of chil- 
dren to receive education, from Shasta to the mouth of the Sacra- 
mento River. By degrees the inunigrants came in across the 
plains ; in the month of July or August, I think, the first came in, 
who settled in the upper country. As early as July, there was a 
little school established in Sacramento, and afterwards one at 
Marysville. 

A Voice. — What year ? 

Mr. Livingston. — 1849. At all events, there were very few 
common schools in existence before the spring of 1850. Since 
then, I have seen the common school system established and put 
into operation, which is the glory and honor of our State. I have 
seen the preliminary preparations for the establishment of this 
college, now confirmed as one of the institutions of this coast. 
I have marked the progress of the graduates who are to leave 
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to-morrow. I had the pleasure of being present at the time they 
entered the institution ; I have been present at all their examina- 
tions since ; and I think I can safely say, that they go forward 
to-morrow, to mingle in the battles of the world, as well prepared 
and as thoroughly educated as are a great majority of the students 
who graduate at our colleges in the East. 

Mr. President, before I take my seat, I wish to say a word in 
defense of the Governor. I thought there was a sinister smile 
playing upon your countenance, when you said that my worthy 
friend, who sits at the end of your table, the Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, was the next ivrdignity to the Governor of the State. 
[Laughter.] I don't think the Governor is much of an " indig- 
nity"; and if he is, is the Mayor of San Francisco one also? 
He and I were in the same class in " Old Williams," and he was 
never considered an " indignity " there. [Great laughter.] 

Mr. President, is it fair or honorable to call upon the bachelors 
this evening to state the dates at which they graduated ? I saw 
then a smirk or a smile upon your countenance, and a frown upon 
many around — some whose years ai'e even fewer than mine. I 
believe that about one-third of those here are in the happy condi- 
tion in which I am myself. In conclusion, let me propose as a 
sentiment : The Harvard of the Pacific ! May these first gradu- 
ates present be spared to attend the first semi-centennial anniver- 
sary celebration of their institution, and witness it then in as 
flourishing a condition as is now the parent University of the 
Uniany on the shores of the Atlantic ! 

The President. — 

Common Schools. — The nurseries of the colleges ; may they speedily become as 
f^ as the air, and as universal as the race. 

Mr. Swett, the State Superintendent, will respond. 

Mr. Swett. — Mr. President: After some httle experience in 
keeping school, I have learned to know when the boys get uneasy, 
and when they think it is about time that school should " let out." 
I think it is now about time that the boys here should be let out, 
for they seem to be getting somewhat tired, and even my excellent 
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friend Rev. J. E. Benton — who, the politicians allow, is a first-rate 
boy — ^is getting uneasy and playing under the table. [Laughter.] 
Therefore I shall make my remarks very brief. 

If it is true that the public schools are the nurseries of colleges, 
I hardly need invoke the aid of all the graduates of colleges and 
universities here in behalf of the public schools of our State. The 
best and shortest way in which to make this college worthy of the 
State, is to foster the public schools which must develop the minds 
that are to come here to be polished oflF. I think that it is an indis- 
putable fact, that in those States where the public schools are the 
best sustained, the most students come forward to fill the colleges. 
And while money is needed to organize, and support, and sustain 
this institution, it needs no less talent, and mind, and brain, and 
heart, and soul to fill these walls and to build up a model univer- 
siiy. And I say that can only be gained by developing the great 
mass of mind through the public schools. In this State heretofore 
it has been too much the custom of those who are founding our 
institutions of learning, to build up a wall of exclusiveness and to 
turn the cold shoulder against our public schools, and against any- 
tlung which would aid and strengthen them. I am aware that it 
never has been said, cannot be said, of the men who are interested 
in this institution ; for the Vice-President and the teachers are all 
men who have cheerfully given their aid and countenance to any 
and every measure for the maintenance and support of the public 
schools. [Applause.] Therefore let me invoke you as men who 
can look abroad over the public in this State, and can comprehend 
in some measure the interests of the State in supporting and main- 
taining the public schools. Let me invoke you, wherever you are, 
to give your aid and your influence. It is needed here. We have 
in every part of the State hundreds and hundreds of children who 
are not educated at all ; and we have thousands more that only 
receive a miserable apology for an education. And we need the 
aid — ^not the mere sentiment of men, not the mere sentiment of the 
tongue — that the people should be educated. We need the living 
faith of educated men, and of the graduates of universities, in pub- 
lic schools ; not only as the nurseries of colleges, but as the nurse- 
ries of men. And let me remind you here, gentlemen, that the 
public schools sometimes give to the boys who attend them the right 
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to issue their own diplomas by their acts in the great battle of life. 
[Cheers.] 

Let me remind you that our State of Califomia is represented in 
the Senate of the United States by a poor boy, who came from Ire- 
land and entered a little public school in New York ; and we owe 
it to that public school that we are represented to-day by a man 
whose loyalty and devotion to the Union is exceeded by none [ap- 
plause], and whose character in all that constitutes manhood is 
equaled by few. And we may bear in mind here, that one whose 
voice was the first to be heard for freedom in this our Golden State 
— ^whose voice was heard in the canons and on the mountain tops — 
he, too, was indebted to the public schools for his education. And 
further, we might remember that the man to whom it was given 
first in this State to strike down the influences which might have 
driven us out of the Union before this day, was not a man bred in 
the polishing schools. It was not given to the polished blade, flash- 
ing in the sunUght, but to the mighty sledge-hammer which ground 
the power into the dust — ground it down as the stone-cutter's ham- 
mer breaks the massive granite. I refer to David C. Broderick. 
I beg pardon for alluding to those names and those instances here ; 
but I only name them to show that it is the duty of educated men, 
of professional men, to sustain, and foster, and protect the public 
schools — ^not only as the nurseries of colleges, but as the nurseries 
of men. [Applause.] 

The President. — Mr. Swett wondered what Bro. Benton was 
doing under the table. I can tell him. He was stirring up that 
speech that is in him, and that he was afraid would not keep much 
longer. I have got a sentiment here that will bring it out. 

Our best Teachers. — Our mothers, our sweethearts, and our wives. 

Rev. J. E. Benton. — Mr, President : K there is any sentiment 
in a man — a mother, a wife, or a sweetheart will be sure to bring it 
out of him. But, sir, I have no sentiment in me, notwithstanding 
all that has been said ; and I doubt whether you can bring any out 
of me at this stage of the meeting. My feelings were hurt, how- 
ever, by the allusion of the Schoolmaster General, and I must 
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explain to you. I saw him with a lean and hungry look in the hall 
a short distance from me, and I passed him over a couple of quarts 
of strawberries [laughter], and that is the pay he gave me for them. 
He called it " playing under the table ! " And then, sir, he alluded 
to me as a boy, and he allowed that the politicians regarded me as 
considerable of a boy — and that brings me to our alma maters and 
to the subject of boys. He has found, and so have all his friends, 
the politicians, that the boys of California are able to clean out the 
men every time ; and he will find that it is not only true of politi- 
cal, but also of educational matters all over the United States. 
Why, sir, I can't attend even an examination of a high school, nor 
can I even go into one of our public schools here in Califoniia, with- 
out finding that not only is the boy father to the man, but that the 
boys are becoming the fathers of the men. Some of you were try- 
ing to play smart about the time when you graduated, and all of 
you were pretending that you were not fogies. You are fogies, 
and the boys have got you. [Laughter.] You may just as well 
surrender, and the only business that you have got now to attend 
to is to see that these boys have a fair start, and you have got to 
clear yourselves out of the way. Give up what you have got in 
your pockets — give up what you have got anywhere, and make way 
for the boys as soon as possible. There is no other way to do it. 

Now you think you are smart, and that your old alma maters 
trained you well and cultured you ; but I tell you that there are 
men here that I see that don't know as much as they knew when 
they graduated — as much as would let them into the College of 
California. [Laughter.] Oh, you needn't laugh ; it is ihe honest 
truth, and I will take you and turn you over to-morrow for exam- 
ination, and you can't get into the College of California. Why, 
now, look at it ! Why — I am going to tell you a secret now — ^the 
boys of Yale College have taken that old faculty and that set of old 
fogies, and they have absolutely run 'em out. What have they 
done in New Haven ? You talk about boys ! They have got a 
ten-pin alley in New Haven. [Great laughter.] I tell you the 
boys have got possession. What's the use of fighting ? They are 
bound to have possession of the college, and the only responsibility 
we have is to clear the way and show them what there is to learn. 

Now, one man speaking of the kind of men that ought to come 
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out of our California Colleges, says it is perfectly indispensable that 
we should raise up a set of civil engineers. Felton, the Orator of 
the Day, tells us that the miner of California is to develop the 
sinews of war, that shall save this great nation. Day, the Super- 
intendent of the Almaden Mine, tells us that the only way we can 
get out this gold that is contained in our veins, is to raise up a race 
of geologists and mineralogists — young men with wives and chil- 
dren, etc. Dr. Tuthill undertakes to tell about what Hugh Miller 
found in the remains of an old Scotch forest ; and then he tries to 
ring in the press as the amber drops that can save for future ages 
the foot-prints of the ephemeral beings of the times. Let Dr. Tut- 
hill go home and imdertake to give a description in the Bulletin of 
the kind of men that ought to grow up in Califomia. Talk about 
his describing them ! He can't draw a charcoal sketch of the first 
graduate of a Califomia College. [Laughter.] Why, he and 
Hugh Miller may dig up all the amber chock down to the old red 
sandstone ; Day, of the Almaden ; Whitney, the State Geologist ; 
Earl, the President of the Gould & Curry, may go through all the 
mines they have got, and what do they know about it ! They all 
come out acknowledging that there isn't a man on this coast that 
knows anything about the mines. And that blundering old Butter- 
nut, who, when he went to some boys camped up there on the river, 
and asked them where was a good place to mine, was told by them 
for a joke that there was a good place right across the river, where 
they supposed there wasn't anything, and went over and dug out an 
eight-pound lump of gold — puts them all to shame. They don't 
know anything. Now, up in the little mountain town of Folsom, 
where I live, I can fairly hear the electricity passing down from the 
north pole, cutting into the veins of gold, and copper, and iron, and 
criss-crossing into silver veins, and then it gets into the air, and it 
spreads out the horses' tails ; and I get up in the morning and comb 
out my whiskers, and it cra-a-a-cks ! [Laughter.] Why, it is an 
absolute fact. I mean it. I can comb the fire out of my whiskers 
every morning ; and there is not a man on this coast that knows 
anything about the electrical currents and their connections with 
mineral veins. And who is going to tell about that ? Dr. Tuthill, 
come, and Hugh Miller, and tell us — ^all you graduates of Colleges, 
that think you have exhausted the wisdom of the world. There's 
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Dr. Coon, says when he graduated he thought he could respond to 
a toast for any Governor, and now he has found out he don't know 
anything. [Laughter.] And there's General Wright, who grad- 
uated in 1822, when I was about two years old, thinks he knows 
how to fight ! Why, little Ellsworth could teach him more somer- 
saults, more falling down, rolling over, more lying on his back, more 
uses of the bayonet, more running here and there, than he ever 
knew ! These boys are the men now. We have got to retire. But 
there is one thing that we have got to do before we retire, and that 
is, we have got to lay out the field of knowledge, and we have got 
to come out with the sppnduhcs to build up the College of Califor- 
nia. Good-by ! [Great laughter and applause.] 

The President. — I told you that speech would not keep any 
longer. The Poet of the Day has sent up a sentiment, and with 
it the name of a gentleman to respond : 

The Roger Williams College. — Providence gave it to New England. Toast it 
Brown. 

Mr. French. 

Mr. J. E. Benton. — ^French is a feeble young man. 

Mr. French. — Mr. President : In view of the long-contiimed 
time that these exercises have lasted, it seems to me that I shall 
serve the company best by declining to speak further this evening ; 
and I hope that you, sir, will excuse me. 

The President. — Gentlemen have been twining wreaths, each 
for his own loved profession, to-night ; we would all be glad if the 
Rev. Mr. Twining would add another to the chaplets that have been 
woven. 

Mr. Twining. — Mr. President : I cannot but express my deep 
satisfaction and very great pleasure in what I have enjoyed and 
what I have seen to-night. I must say, however, that a very large 
part of my enjoyment has come from the feeling that I had fi^m 
the first, that I would not be called upon to make a speech. I have 
in my mind the same feeling expressed by Mr. French, that this 
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meeting has been prolonged long enough already. I feel that we 
have got ready to go home. 

I should like, however, to express the hope that if I am in this 
country next year at this time, I shall be able to meet with those 
who are here to-night, and as many others as can be assembled at 
that time, in the repetition of this meeting. As I was coming in 
here this evening, and, indeed, while we were crossing the bay, a 
number of persons suggested the idea that an association should be 
formed for that purpose, and that steps should be taken to secure 
the regular attendance of College graduates at these commencement 
occasions. I hope this will not be neglected. I hope that those 
present here this evening will make it a point to carry the meeting 
in their minds, and that we may have next year as full and happy a 
meeting as we have had this. It reminds me of the happy times I 
have had in my own College. It makes me feel that California is 
going to produce here a race of educated men to shape her desti- 
nies for her. I feel very sorry that the Orator of the Day did not 
deal more at length with the subject he announced in the beginning 
of his oration, and show, as he might have done, the great power 
and influence which the educated men of this State must have in 
developing the civilization of the State. What is needed here in 
California is educated men — ^men who are acquainted with the world 
and the history of the world. We need not merely energetic, ac- 
tive men, but we need wise men — men who know what they are 
about, and who can give a permanent character to this civilization, 
and guide it in the right direction. 

In conclusion, I would express the hope that this College will 
develop in the minds of its graduates that same feeling that has 
been spoken of here to-night — ^that clannishness, if you choose to 
call it so — ^which will adhere to them as my feeling for my alma 
mater ^ Yale, adheres to me ; and that those graduates, in whatever 
part of the world they are called to serve God and man, will look 
to this their alma mMer with that peculiar feeling which is devel- 
oped in them by a long and peculiar discipline of College life ; and 
that that feeling may all their life long be a bond strong as life 
itself, of connection with this their ahna mater. [Applause.] 

The President. — We have heard from quite a number of our 
F 
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clerical brothers to-night, and yet I think vre all want to hear 
" Mooar." 

Rev. Mr. Mooar. — I am quite sure that the President of this meet- 
ing is wrong ; I do not believe that there are any persons here that 
want to hear more. But I wish to express one practical thought 
that has followed me through the exercises of this evening, and that 
is, that this general alumni gathering ought to have some practical 
fruits visible. It has been always true of the alumni meetings of 
my alma mater at Williamstown, that on almost every occasion 
some person has brought forward some practical suggestion with 
reference to the increase of the endowment of the institution. K 
I were a moneyed man, I should know how to do that for this College 
to-night. As it is, I can only hope that somebody will do it for me. 
Perhaps one way of organizing these alumni meetings so that they 
shall be permanently connected with the institution, would be for 
all of us who are Bachelors of Art, to enter ad eundem — to take 
the ad ewndem degree, and pay for the privilege our five dollars, 
which perhaps in this State would be twenty. 

The President. — Education has had no better friend in this 
State than the Rev. Mr. Walsworth. Let us hear from him. 

Rev. Mr. Walsworth. — ^As I was not down on the " slate," 
and as it is so very late, I hoped I should escape altogether ; and 
now I cannot say but a word. 

You have called me up on the subject of education. I suppose 
you mean by that to refer to this college, and what has been done 
in relation to it. A little knot of us met together twelve years ago 
on the twenty-seventh of this month, and talked over the necessity 
which existed for the establishment of some such institution as this ; 
and at that time a committee was appointed to devise ways and 
means. As a result of that meeting we have what you have seen 
to-day, or what you can see here on the grounds where we are 
assembled. First we bought these blocks, getting the squatters' 
right ; then next, the right of the Peraltas. Then after that there 
was a decision of the Supreme Court which seemed to throw 
everything open again, and we were threatened with the loss of the 
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whole by squatters, so we took the money that we had raised and 
built the fence around it, and in that way we saved it. Since then 
we have gone on building — ^first one, and then another, and then 
another, and then another, and this is now the crowning glory ; and 
we are to-morrow to send forth our first class — those of whom we 
are proud, whose training thus far we have watched with all the 
interest with which a parent would watch the growth and education 
of a child. And they are worthy of the institution. We believe 
they will go forth and bear throughout their lives the banners that 
we have put into their hands. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while I have tried to do, in my humble 
sphere, all that I could for this institution, I have always felt that 
there was one thing more that ought to be done, and the past year 
my thoughts have rather turned into that direction. I have thought 
that some provision should be made for the education of the women 
of California, more than is at present afforded; and out of that 
thought has come the female college that crowns the first hill as 
you go north from Oakland — ^the building of which is now done — 
completed this week at a cost of about $30,000, and will be opened 
about the first of July with accommodations for one hundred and 
twenty-five young ladies. Now, in this endeavor we seek to do for 
the alumni of this institution what this college cannot do. You 
perhaps know what I mean. We want to place upon their heads 
a crown that this college cannot supply. This is their alma mater ^ 
but we want to give them also their Bposa cara. [Laughter.] We 
want to give to each of the alwmni of this college an educated, 
polished female mind, to give intensity, and worth, and brilliancy, 
and power to the brains that the young men are getting here. If 
it were not so late I would talk more. [Cheers.] 

The President. — There is one source from which we have heard 
nothing. We can all understand that within a very small circuit 
here there are at least four anxious individuals ; and there is the 
Faculty and the Trustees of the College of California, who are list- 
ening with all their ears to the picking against the shell of the four 
fledgelings that are to spread their wings to-morrow. I think that 
we should hear from somebody on behalf of those Trustees, and I 
will call on Mr. Rankin. 
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Mr. Eankin. — Mr, President : This audience cannot desire a 
speech from me at this late hour of the evening, nor am I disposed 
to try their patience by any jJrolonged remarks. I cannot, how- 
ever, refuse to say a few words in response to your call upon me as 
one of the Trustees of the College of California. In behalf of this 
institution I am always willing to do what I can. My interest in it 
is only what should be the interest of every good citizen of this 
State— every friend of good morals, education, and religion. But 
possibly, from the fact that for several years I have been connected 
with it in the capacity in which you have called upon me, I do feel 
an interest in its prosperity and success so deep and intense that I 
would gladly communicate it, if I could, to others. 

In a new State like Califomia, Mr. President, with a population 
active, energetic, and impulsive — ^with society and institutions only 
partially formed and consolidated — ^with a civilization, though vigor- 
ous and progressive, as yet in the rough ; — in a community like this, 
beyond most others, is there a most urgent necessity for precisely 
that influence and culture which flow from well-organized and well- 
endowed institutions, capable of laying the foundations of a liberal 
education. 

If ever I feel disposed to envy rich men, it is in view of both the 
pleasure and the power for usefulness which they have at their 
command in the ability to build up and endow institutions hke this. 
And, sir, if men would do good from lower considerations than 
those of duty and beneficence, why does it not occur to our rich 
men that there is no such sure way to secure immortality as by lib- 
eral educational benefactions. A donation of twenty-five thousand 
dollars to this college for the endowment of a professorship, which I 
will engage shall be called by the name of the founder, would keep 
a memory fresh for ages, which otherwise would in a few years be 
utterly lost. Let one rich man think of these things, and though 
there may not be many here present who are able to do the large 
things to which I have referred, all can do something. You can 
give some money, and you can give us, what in behalf of the col- 
lege I most earnestly ask of all of you, your sympathies, your 
influence, your good wishes, and your prayers. 
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It was now time for the San Francisco train to leave, and the 
assembly reluctantly broke up. Necessity alone prevented another 
four hours of speaking as good as that which had been enjoyed. 
The President of the evening had not nearly gone through the list 
of such as " must be called out." Those whose lips inexorable time 
kept sealed must wait their opportunity ; they shall have it another 
year. 

The meetmg adjourned after singing " Gaudeamus" and "Auld 
Lang Syne," and left the hall marching to the song of the " Battle 
Cry of Freedom." 

The Faculty of the College were not represented among the 
speakers of the evening, and did not care to be. They had done 
their part in preparing the way for so pleasant a reimion. De- 
lighted to see their guests so happy, they much preferred to have 
them fill up the speeding hours. And in closing this account of 
the gathering, they have only to say that they were more than sat- 
isfied with the success of what had seemed a doubtftil experiment. 
It is now certam that the Uberally-educated men of California 
remember the ties of their common brotherhood, and have not lost 
the relish for the sweetest and purest literary enjoyments. The 
Faculty will be most happy to welcome them all another year. 
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The following letters were sent for the occasion : — 

[From Ex-President Jkbemiah Day.] 

New Haven, Conn., April 30th, 1864. 
Rev. Henry Durant — 

Dear Sir: I have been requested to write a letter to the alumni of different col- 
leges who may meet at Oakland on the first of June. The notice is so late that 
my communication must be very brief. This is of no consequence, as men in mid- 
dle life are in a better condition to aid in laying the foundation of a new college 
than those who are more than ninety years of age. A college cannot be got up at 
once to order^ as may a steamboat or railroad car. It must have time to grow. Yale 
College, though it began on a small scale, has been growing for more than a century 
and a half, is now very prosperous ; and its course of instruction, in its various 
departments, is more thorough than ever. Its graduates disperse throughout the 
United States of America, and throughout the world. Wherever they go I hope 
they will be zealous in promoting sound learning and elevated education. 

I am gratified to learn that the alumni of different colleges propose to assemble 
at Oakland. They may throw light upon a common cause by bringing forward the 
peculiar features of their various institutions. I hope they will unite in recom- 
mending measures for laying a solid basis for a college in California ; such a basis 
as will favor a long-continued growth in superior excellence. To obtain a goodly 
number of pupils, it ought to furnish such facilities of education as will be attract- 
ive even to young men who, in so new a country, have strong inducements to enter 
early into the active business of life. A general diffusion of knowledge is neces- 
sary to the preservation of republican forms of government. The education in our 
common schools will be under the influence of our higher seminaries of learning. 

With high regard, affectionately yours, 

JEREMIAH DAY. 



LANE MEDICAL LIBRARY 
STAMFORD liHW«Siv\A 
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[From President J. M. Stubtbvant.] 

Illinois College, May 11th, 1864. 
Rev. Henrt Durant — 

My Dear Sir : Your esteemed favor of the thirtieth March, post-marked April 
6th, did not reach me till May 6th. As your "good time coming" is to be on the 
thirty-first inst., there is no hope that this letter can arrive in time to represent me 
on that occasion. K you say I have delayed the answer for six days, I reply that a 
prompt answer could hardly have been in time, and I have been so busy during 
those six days in duties growing out of sending off to the war one of our Professors 
and a large portion of our students, that I could not give earlier attention to your 
much-esteemed letter. 

My heart sends an earnest greeting to the college cUumni who are about to enjoy 
a reunion on the shores of the Pacific. Brethren, we are just beginning to value 
and love our country as we ought. America has long been known as the " New 
World ;" but the events of the last three years, and a brief sojourn durmg last 
year on the other side ofi the Atlantic, have taught me that it is the " New World " 
in a sense much more comprehensive and important than I have been accustomed 
to think ; — ^new not merely in the fact of its recent discovery, but still more new 
politically, socially, and morally. God grant that our American colleges may do 
their whole duty to the youth of our country, in teaching them to love and cherish, 
as they ought, a great American Republic — bounded only by the oceans, founded 
on a full, practical recognition of the equal rights of all men. This should have 
been my sentiment if my letter could have reached you in time. 

And never was a better time for such a sentiment. We are living in hourly 
hope of hearing that " Beast " Butler has marched into Richmond, at the head of 
his victorious Negro Army. God grant it. I am sure that liberty, true Christian 
liberty, is to have a home on earth, and that home is to be North America ; and if 
our schools, colleges, and churches are true to their trust, a magnificent home it 
will be. 

My thoughts are often on the shores of the Pacific, and I have a strong desire to 
stand there and look out on its waters before I die. I am sure that land is a part 
of the promised inheritance of Christian freedom, and no schemes of a French 
despot, an English aristocracy, or an American slavocracy shall be able to alienate 
any part of that inheritance. 

Yours very truly and affectionately, 

J. M. STURTEVANT. 



[Prom Professor E. D. Sauborn.] 

Hanover, N. H., May 5th, 1864. 
Rev. S. H. Willey— 

Dear Sir : Your letter reached me on the first instant, having been a month on 
the way. This leads me to doubt whether a reply will reach you in season for your 
festival. I will, however, write a few words for your own eye. Since the com- 
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mencement of the civil war, I have often thought of the comparative quiet which 
Oalifomia enjoys ; and, in attempting to form some idea of the future greatness of 
our country, the conviction has never deserted me that the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains is destined to be the richest portion of this continent Its soil, 
climate, and mineral resources make it a very desirable place of residence. There 
is no great " West " beyond it. Here, the old and the new civilizations meet In 
its ports will be moored the ships of all nations. The commerce of the world will 
ultimately center here. Those vast mountain ranges, which were once regarded 
with terror and awe, are now supporting large inland cities and yielding up their 
** unsunned treasures" to stimulate the enterprise of the civilized world. The 
institutions which the pioneer settlers of this territory establish will, hereafter, 
determine the happiness and destiny of the coming millions. It is a delightftil 
thought that the educational interests of California have not been overlooked ; that 
wise master-builders have been laying, strong and deep, the foundations of a col- 
lege, which will yet prove a Pharos to the shores of the Pacific seas. It was only 
about ten years after the arrival of the Massachusetts Bay colonists before they 
founded Harvard College. The same spirit, in about the same time, has established 
the College of California. Its plan is all that could be desired. A liberal platform 
is laid ; literature and science here find a congenial home ; and it is to be hoped 
that the " commune vinculum^'''' which Cicero speaks of, will forever unite them in 
fraternal bonds. You can hardly expect too much from this infant college. It 
must become one of the great lights of this western continent. You may not live 
to witness its complete growth ; but its progress, it seems to me, is among the cer- 
iaintiea of the future. I rejoice in your success. May God prosper you and all the 
fnends of sound learning in your new land of promise. " In due season ye shall 
reap, if ye faint not" 

Yours very truly, 

E. D. SANBORn! 



[From Professor H. R Smith.] 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, May 8d, 1864. 

My Dear Professor — 

I am honored by your kind request to send you a word of greeting for your first 
College Commencement Several of my former pupils are now among the honored 
names of your new and prosperous State. We feel a just pride in them as the rep- 
resentatives of our Seminary, and cordially bid them God speed in the great work 
they have in hand. 

Your very name — The College of California — stirs the pulse of every Christian 
scholar. It is a most auspicious omen for the ftiture of our country, that there 
should be such a college, modeled, as your excellent catalogue shows, after the best 
institutions of our Eastern States, and firmly planted on the western slope of this 
magnificent continent. By such institutions, established for classical culture on a 
generous Christian basis, the East and the farthest West will be more closely bound 
together than even by the telegraph or the railroad ; for these are but the arteries — 
the life-blood of union must be moral and spiritual 
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I have often imagined the feelings with which some of the noble Englishmen who 
early foresaw the future expansion and culture of this land, would look upon our 
present unequaled growth. The well-known lines of the great and good Bishop 
Berkeley come to all our minds ; though I hope none of you will cite them as they 
were once repeated at a meeting of one of our historical societies — thus : 

"Westward the course of Empire takes Its way; 
Time's IcOeat offspring Is Its last.'^ 

George Herbert, the dearest and best of all the old church poets of England, in 
his Church Militant has the noted lines : 

'* Religion stands a tip-toe in onr land, 
Beady to pass to the American strand.^' 

It is said that when the devout Mr. Ferrar sent the book containing this (it was a 
posthumous publication) to Cambridge to be licensed for the press, that the Vice- 
Ohancellor, Dr. Laney, would by no means allow these verses to be printed, and Mr. 
Ferrar " would by no means allow the book to be printed and want them." But 
after some time the Vice-Chancellor said : " I knew Mr. Herbert well, and know that 
he had many heavenly speculations, and was a divine poet; but I hope the world 
will not take him to be an inspired prophet, and therefore I license the whole 
book." What would the Vice-Chancellor now say to see religion " standing a tip- 
toe " on the western shores of this continent, ready to pass on, as its divine mission, 
"To nnpathed waters, undreamed shores.*' 

We at the East, in our most thoughtful moods, are almost inclined to envy you — 
so far distant yet so near in heart — ^your great privilege and opportunity. You are 
truly laying the foundations of empire. All that the old civilization can give you is 
now, or will soon be, at your feet. May you appropriate whatever is excellent, 
and know how to reject what is noxious. Tacitus gives us the secret of Rome's 
hold over the nations it subdued — that it was: Traruferendo hue quod usquam 
egregium fuit. Here, too, under Providence, is the secret of the real progress of 
mankind as it passes round, from East to West, in its unfaltering course, subduing 
it in the name of civilization and Christianity. In that progress your State and 
your College may have no insignificant work to do. 

Let me greet you, too, not only in the name of good learning, and of Christian 
brotherhood, but also In the name of our common Republic — one and indivisible. 
Your State has done nobly for that Union, which we have all learned to love and 
honor more deeply in the hours of its adversity than we ever did in the pride of its 
prosperity. Our great conflict with this terrible rebellion approaches its crisis. 
The news from our Potomac army is most encouraging ; never has it been in so 
high a state of vigor, and discipline, and unity. We hope and pray for its success 
in the imminent struggle, because — as an officer of the army said to me — " because 
we believe in God." Our national cause is identified with the principles of repub- 
lican government, of civil liberty, and of human freedom ; and so, too, with the 
progress of civilization and Christianity. And when this cause shall triumph, then 
the Atlantic States and the Pacific States will clasp inseparable hands. 

May the College of California help to bind these States together, in the name of 
good letters and of one common Christian faith. 

Yours most truly, 

HENRY B. SMITH. 
Prof. Martin Eelloog. 
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The following apologies were received : — 

[From Professor B. Silliman, Jr.] 

Bear Valley, Cal., May 18th, 1864. 
Mt Dear Sir — 

I do not see that it is possible for me to discharge my obligations to Mr. 0. and 
return to San Francisco in season for the festival at Oakland. Do tell Mr. Willey 
how willingly I would make the journey, seeing how much (too much) importance 
he attaches to my being there, if it were possible for me to do so. Your poem 
would be to me the strong inducement on the occasion. I might perhaps tell them 
how we have watered, and sowed seed, and waited until the time of germination, 
which story has a moral, viz. : Labor and wait ; patience, there's a good time com- 
ing. I hardly dare hold out the faintest hope of my being there. K by any means 
I can squeeze out the days needed to reach San Francisco, I will do so you may be 
sure ; but I despair of domg so. 

Yours truly, 

B. SILLIMAN, Jr. 

C. T. H. Palmer, Esq. 



[From Et Rev. W. I. Kip, D.D.] 

San Francisco, May 2'7th, 1864. 
Rev. Mr. Willey — 

Dear Sir: I received your note this morning, and doubly regret that I shall not 
be able to be at Oakland next Tuesday. I have an old engagement on hand to give 
the diplomas, etc., at the Benicia Seminary (as you did last year), and I find that 
the time is the same as that of your festival. 

I wrote up a few days ago to be released from my engagement, not with any ref- 
erence to your Commencement, but because I have been so ill lately that I do not 
want to leave home. I received, however, such a protest against it that I feel 
bound in honor not to disappoint them, but to keep to my original engagement ; of 
course, I cannot be at Oakland. 

It is, I assure you, a great disappointment to me, but I must ask you to make 
my apologies to your gathering. 

Yours faithfully, 

WM. INGRAHAM KIP, 

Bishop of California. 



[From President W. E. Babnabd.] 

Seattle, W. T., May 24th, 1864. 
Rev. S. H. Willey, A.M.— 

Dear Sir : I am happy to acknowledge the circular addressed to College Grad- 
uates, inviting their attendance at a general alumni meeting to be held at Oakland 
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May 31 St. It would afford me great pleasure to share in the festivities of that 
occasion, and by my presence add one to the throng of the many graduates who on 
that day shall assemble to do honor to their respective cdma maters ; but owing to 
the pressure of my official duties just at this particular season, I can only send my 
cordial greeting to the Common Brotherhood while my heart throbs with especial 
yearnings toward the honored sons of " Old Dartmouth," who shall on that occasion, 
in conmion with the sons of Harvard, Yale, and other institutions, less venerable 
but none the less honored, hasten to this new shrine erected on the Pacific to pay 
their vows and oflfer their oblations. Let us ever cherish with fondness and affec- 
tion the memory of our respective cdrnxi maters^ under whose fostering care the 
early years of opening manhood were so pleasantly spent, and manifest our devo- 
tion by being ever found doing faithful service in the cause of sound learning, 
religion, and progress, and hearty supporters of the General Government, so that 
our mothers — both marital and educational — may with pride and exultation say of 
us as did the Roman matron — " These are my jewels." 

Hoping that at some future reunion I may be permitted to enjoy what on this 
occasion I so much regret to lose, I will close this communication, expressing the 
desire and hope that I may be privileged to welcome at the University of Washing- 
ton Territory some, if not all, of the College " Boys," of whatever name, that shall 
assemble on the thirty-first. May none of them ever grow old, but annually plunge 
into this fountain of youth which, not like that myth of Ponce de Leon, shall ever 
renew their youth. 

Trusting that I may hear the result of this first but ever-to-be-continued Meeting 
of alumni on the Pacific, 

I remain very respectfully, 

W. E. BARNARD, 
PresH University of Washington Territory. 



[From President Mabsh.] 

The Grove, Oregon, May 10th, 1864. 
Rev. Samuel H. Willey — 

Bear Sir : I have received an invitation to attend the first Commencement of the 
College of California on the thirty-first inst. It would give me great pleasure to do 
so. I think I could sympathize with the joy that you will all feel on that occasion. 
I know the thankfulness that you all feel for the success that has so far crowned 
your efforts in so great and noble an enterprise. None of you even would be dis- 
posed to more magnify, in thought and speech, the far-reaching importance of these 
colleges, which amid all kinds of discouragements we are trying to found upon this 
coast 

•You would have no guest more heartily in sympathy with the occasion if I could 
attend, but it is impossible for me to take such a journey this summer. 

I should like much to represent in person our college among you and claim fra- 
ternity in aims and labors ; for I should feel that we were actuated by a common 
sentiment, which I might express thus : That men of an intellechial culture^ that was 
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apiriiual also, and a character that was the growth of a religious as well as highly 
intellectual culture, were the groat want of 8(K-ioty hero as well us olsewhero in our 
country, and that under God the college was the instrument for obtaining them. 
May the College of California be the means of bringing forth many men of wisdom 
and might, to do great things for the cause of truth and the best interests of man 
in the times to come. 

Very sincerely yours, etc., 

S. H. MARSH. 



GRADUATES PRESENT. 



Name. Residence, College, Year. 

Rev. J. M. Alexander Sun Francisco Williams 1858 

Rev. Dr. W. C. Anderson San Francisco Washington 

J. Snowdbn Bacon San Francisco Yale 1845 

Rev. H. C. Badger San Francisco 

£. P. Batchelor San Francisco Yale 1858 

Rev. L. C. Bayles San Francisco N. Y. Free Academy. . 

Rev. E. G. Beckwith San Francisco Williams 1849 

D. P. Belknap San Francisco University N. Y. City..l844 

Rev. Dr. H. W. Bellows San Francisco Harvard 1832 

Hon. John E. Benton Folsom University N. Y. City..l847 

Rev. Joseph A. Benton San Francisco Yale 1842 

T. B. BiQELOw Oakland Harvard 1820 

W. I. BiNNEY Sau Francisco Amherst 1860 

Hon. M. C. Blake San Francisco Bowdoin 

Rev. S. V. Blakeslee Oakland Western Reserve 1844 

W. P. Blakeslee Oakland Western Reserve 1861 

J. S. Blatciiley San Francisco Yale 1850 

Hon. Newton Booth Sacramento Asbury University .... 

S. D. BoswoRTH Grass Valley Union 1851 

J. F. Bowman San Francisco University N. Y. City. 1844 

Chas. E. Brayton Oakland Hamilton 1852 

Prof. I. H. Brayton Oakland Hamilton 1846 

John H. Brewer Oakland Yale 1850 

Rev. P. G. Buchanan Watsonville University Michigan. . .1846 

Rev. Frederick Buel San Francisco Yale 1836 

Milton Bulkley San Francisco Yale 1861 

Hon. Caleb Burbank Virginia City Watcrvillo 1829 

Dr. Wm. Carman San Francisco Yale 1842 

H. W. CARrENTiER Oakland Columbia 1848 

S. J. Clark Oakland Trinity 1845 
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Name. Residence* College, Year 

Dr. B. B. CoiT San Francisco Yale 1822 

Hon. H. P. Coon San Francisco Williams 1844 

Col. J. B. Crockett San Francisco 

Daniel A, Crosby San Francisco Dartmouth 1857 

S. L. Cutter, Jr San Francisco Harvard 1854 

Hon. Sherman Day New Almaden Yale 1826 

A. N. Drown San Francisco Brown 1861 

Prof. Hk^ry Duraxt Oakland Yale 1827 

John W. Dwinellb San Francisco Hamilton 1834 

Dr. Aug. R. Egbert San Francisco College of New Jersey. 1850 

Rev. Alex. Fairbairn Vacaville Lafayette 1848 

John B. Feltos San Francisco Harvard 

Capt. HuorH B Flemino San Francisco West Point 1852 

Rev. Walter Fkeak Santa Cruz Yale 1851 

C. G. W. French Folsom Brown 1842 

RoBT. M. Gallaway San Francisco Yale 1858 

Dr. John F. Geary San Francisco London University. . . . 1842 

Dr. H. Gibbons San Francisco University Penn 1829 

Dr. W. P. Gibbons Alameda University New York. . 1845 

Giles H. Gray San Francisco N. Y. Free Academy. . 

Hon. Fletcher M. Haight. . .Monterey Hamilton 1818 

Rev. L. Hamilton San Jos^ Hamilton 1850 

Rev. S. S. Harmon Oakland Union 1843 

John W Hbndrib Sau Trancisco Yale 1851 

Prof. F D. Hoi>«jsojir Oakland Wesleyan University. . 1853 

Hon. Ogdew IlorFMAN San Francisco Columbia 

C. T. Hopkins San Francisco University Vermont. . . 1847 

H. B. Janes San Francisco University Vermont. . . 1838 

Rev. Wm. L. Jones Eureka Bowdoin 1849 

L. M. Kellogg San Francisco Columbia 1848 

Prof. Martin Kellogg Oakland Yale 1850 

Rev. A. E. KiTTREDGE San Francisco Williams 1854 

H. B. Livingston San Francisco Williams 1844 

Rev. David McClure San Francisco Delaware 1848 

Calvin B. McDonali> San Francisco Dickinson 1 847 

Edwabd McLean Silver City Yale 1843 

Br- Jo«K T McLean San Francisco Wesleyan University. .1845 

Rev. J. H, McMoNAGLE San Francisco Knox 1857 

Annis Merrill San Francisco Wesleyan University. . 1835 

Geo. B. Merrill San Francisco Harvard 1 859 

Rev. Geo. Mooar Oakland Williams 1851 
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Name. He* i tic nee. College. Year. 

Nathan W. Moobe San Francisco Brown 

Dr. J. MoRisoN San Francisco Harvard 1844 

Jakbs Naphtali San Francisco Yale 1863 

Hon. A. C. NiLES Nevada City Williams 1852 

Fblix O'Btbne San Francisco Trinity, Dublin 1858 

J. C. Olmsted San Francisco Williams I860 

C. T. H. Palmer Folsom Yale 1847 

Rev. Geo. Pierson Brooklyn Illinois 1848 

£. J. Pringle San Francisco Harvard 

John Reed Santa Clara Williams 1848 

Rev. H. Richardson San Pablo . : Dartmouth 1841 

Wm. K. Rowell Brooklyn Dartmouth 1855 

S. S. Sanborn Oakland Dartmouth 1863 

Rev. John Sessions Oakland Dartmouth 1822 

Rev. B. N. Seymour Alvarado Williams 1852 

Rev. N. Slater LilKjrty Union 1831 

Wm. M. Smith Sun Francisco Miami University 1844 

Frank Souli^ San Francisco Wesleyan University. . 

Hon. Edward Stanly San Francisco University of N. C. . . . 

J. W. Stephenson San Francisco Harvard 1859 

Dr. J. D. B. Stillman San Francisco Union 1843 

Geo. Strong San Francisco Dartmouth 1859 

DoRSON E. Sykbs Nevada City Yale 1833 

George Tait San Francisco University Virginia . . . 

R. H. TiBBiTTS San Francisco Bowdoin 1848 

Hon. Edward Tompkins Oakland Union 1834 

Dr. Edward Trask San Francisco 

J. P. Treadwell San Francisco Harvard 1844 

Hon. Geo. Turner Carson City Washington 1848 

Dr. F. Tuthill San Francisco Amherst 1840 

Rev. Kinsley Twining San Francisco Yale 1853 

Capt. J. H. Van Vost San Francisco Union and West Point. 1852 

Rev. P. V. Veeder Napa Union 1846 

J. H. VooRHEES San Francisco College of New Jersey. 1841 

Rev. E. B. Walsworth Oakland Union 1844 

Rev. J. H. Warren San Mateo Knox 1847 

F. H. Waterman San Francisco University Vermont. . . 1854 

Rev. S. T. Wells San Francisco Union 1839 

Wm. White Watsonville Williams 1858 

Rev. S. H. Willey Oakland Dartmouth 1845 

Prof. W. J. G. Williams San Francisco 

Chas. a. Wilson San Francisco Amherst 1854 

Gen. George Wright San Francisco West Point 1852 
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* At least thirty-four Institutions, all but two of them American, 

; are here represented. Yale had twenty sons present, Williams 

; eleven. Harvard and Union nine each, Dartmouth seven. Fifteen 

Institutions (thirteen of them American) had each a single repre- 
sentative. 



Responses were received from the following gentlemen, who were 
unable to be present : 

Name. Residence. College. Year- 
Hi^ Excellency, Gov. F. F. Low 

Chief Justice S. W. Sanderson. .Placerville 

Gen. L. H. Allen San Francisco 

Pres. W. E. Barnard Seattle, W. T Dartmouth 

William D. Bliss Petaluma Harvard 

Rev. J. H. Brodt Marysville Rensselaer Institute. . . 

Dr. Benjamin Cory San Jos^ Miami University 

Rev. I. E. Dwinell Sacramento University Vermont . . . 

Rt. Rev. W. I. Kip, D.D San Francisco Yale 1881 

Rev. Pres. S. H. Marsh Forest Grove, Ore. . .University Vermont . . . 

Rev. W. M. Martin Columbia University N. Y. City. . IBS'? 

Rev. W. W. Martin Sonora Yale 1860 

Rev. W. C. Pond Downieville Bowdom 1848 

Rev. F. S. Rising Virginia City N. Y. Free Academy. . . 

D. R. Sample Marysville University Michigan. . . 

Rev. H. A. Sawtelle San Francisco Waterville 1864 

Dr. A. F. Sawyer San Francisco Harvard 

Wm. H. Scott Grass Valley Oberlin 

Prof. B. SiLLiMAN, Jr Yale 183*7 

D. C. Stone Marysville Marietta 

Jackson Temple Santa Rosa Williams 1861 

Edwin Tyler Michigan Bluflf. Yale 1848 

Rev. D. E. Willes Marysville Yale 1850 

Hon. James Wilson San Francisco Middlebury 

J. W. WiNANS San Francisco Columbia 

Our Graduate List, including the names of those not present at 
the gathering, is too incomplete for publication this year. 



